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en(;lish composition. 


PART I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

C'HAPTKR I. 

DEFINITIONS. SYNTHESIS OF SENTENCES. 

j. Literary Composition jmttuiL; words together 
in order to convey our thoughts to others Good 
composition conveys our thoughts correctly, clearly, 
and pleasantly, so as to make them readily understood 
and easily remembeied 

To express ourselves well we must first have some¬ 
thing to say. If we liave not been able to come to 
any definite conclusion about a subject, we should be 
silQ.»at. 

We must nevt choose the right names for the 
things or actions of which we are going to speak. 
This is not always easy, for we are apt to talk loosely 
of quantities and (juahties; to say there are “ thou¬ 
sands” when there are only hundreds, to call an 
event marvellous ” when it is only unusual, or to 
refer to ‘‘ ages ” when there are only years. 

Lastly, we must arrange our words in the right way, 
so that they shall fit one another and combine to make 
good sense: just as we must put bricks or stones 
together properly to make a building stand. All 
language is a construction; it is the building or 
binding of words. 

# 2 . The term Sentence is applied to every arrange¬ 
ment of words expressing a complete senf^that is, a 
thought,judgment, or decision. 

Every sentence involves a mental realization of ttlj) 
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tliem. Wlien J say “ 1 am here” I have an idea of my¬ 
self, of a present place, and of my being in it. When 1 
say “ Cain struck Abel ” I have the idea of Cain, of his 
brother, and of a blow passing from one to the othei 
The verb in the lattcf case is transitive, m the forniei 
iiitAiwitive: in each vve make no more than one plain 
a.sseryon, and the result is a Simple Sentence. 
But wheo I say ‘■James and 1 met John ” I make, in 
short space, throe statements.—J met John. James 
met Jcfhi^ ,1 and James were together. The result is 
a Compound Sentence. 

3 . Frequently we have to make statements modified 
by some qualification This qualification may be eim¬ 
pressed liy a single word, as “ I ran home quickly ” 
by a Phrase, or set of words without a subject and 
predicate, as “ 1 met him on my ivay home”, or by a 
Clause, or set ot words containing a subject and 
jiredicate. as “ 1 met him while he was on his way 
home I' Clauses may often be expressed bv phrases, 
and phrases may be shortened into w'ords— e.^.. ‘‘when 
he was acting a.s an enem),” or “ acting as an enefhf,” 
or “ hostilely.” 

Co-ordinate Clauses are parts of sentences 
otherwise independent liut connected by conjunctions, 
as “They gave up the attempt and retreated to their 
fortresses." A Subordinate Clause is a clause the 
constriK.tion and meaning of which is dependent on 
the principal or leading assertion, a.s ‘*'He ran quickly 
that he mi^hi get home prst ' Sentences containing 
subordinate or secondary clauses are sometimes called 
Complex Sentences. 

A sentence may be both compound and complex, 
it may convey an indefinite number of statements, and 
each may be qualified by an indefinite number of 
clauses. There should, however, in every instance Ife 
a leading^mtement, obviously more impor^jit than 
theJpdiSWs, and giving a unit) to the w’hole. Other- 
the facts or thoughts should be ex pre ssed in 
jieve^fal sentences 
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4 , Clauses have been called adjective, j'elative, ad- 
verbial, or conjunctive, according to the parts of 
speech which introduce them but it is of more 
consequence to observe that they are expansions in 
form, A matter, various inodificalions, either in the way 
of extension or restriction, of the main subject and 
predicate, ^ 

Half th* art of composition consists in keeping the 
subordinate parts of the sentence m proper nelation to 
the principal paits. Making the main asserti(^n clear 
IS to a writer what making his house stand firm is to a 
builder Details of ornament arc minor matters. 

5 I'o this end the practice of Grammatical 
Analysis—or splitting compound and complex sen¬ 
tences into their elements (ser Primer of Grammar) - 
IS an aid. By a converse process, Grammatical 
Synthesis, these elements, the expressions of the 
separate judgments a sentence contains, are bound 
together. Take the following :— 

Sir Philip Sidney was wounded. 

He was at a battle. 

It took place near Zutphen. 

The wound was inflicted by a musket ball. 

It broke the bone of his thigh. 

This led to his death. 


These assertions are easily gathered up into a single 
compound and complex sentence ;— 

“ Sir Philip Sydney, at the battle near Zutphen, was 
wounded by a musket ball which broke the bone of 
his thigh and led to his death.” 

Or take a different kind of construction -- 


He sacrificed his country. 

He sacrificed his friends. 

He sacrificed his home. 

He sacrificed his personal honour. ^ 

^ sacrificed them to a cause. • 

He was now deserting it. 

All these facts failed to influence his decistoir 
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Condense ihu'^ •— 

“ That he had sacrificed country, friends, home, and 
personal honour to the cause he was now deserting did 
not influence his decision " 

[>S\’fi//iCsei of a unmher of assertwri^ into 

Vii7\ovsly qualtjkii unifios may be made to Jorfii the 
^^ttbjech of fuore difficult but bty^hly useful exerasesi\ 

0 . Modifying phrases and subordinate clauses 
often occu[)y niucli more sjlace than tlie pnncipal 
clause* bjit, the latter is the juvol of the sentence. 
The qualifications may either— 

(a) hollow the mam asseition, 

{b) Tiei ede it, or, 

((■) Be inserted between its members. 

Take the following as examines of the three modes of 
their introduction .— 

{a) “ The castle consists ot a si]iiare keej) or tower, 
several store\s high, encompassed by a s([uare etn 
battled wall, which has (ircular towers at each angle.*’ 

(/>) ‘‘ While the multitudes below saw only the flat 
sterile desert m which they had so long w'anderfcd, 
bounded on every side by a near horizon, or diversi¬ 
fied only by some deceitful mirage, he was gazing, 
from a iar higher stand, on a far lovelier country.” 

{c) “ The two o{)posite parties wlio professed in 
specious terms, the one a preference for moderate 
aristocracy, the other a desire of admitting the peojile 
at large to an equality of civil privileges, made the 
state which they professed to serve in reality the 
prize of their contention.” 

7. The first of these is called a L#oose sentence ; 
because it might end with “ tower ” and yet convey a 
distinct and apparently complete sense; the adjective 
clauses are throwm upon what precedes, as if thp' 
were afterthoughts. The second and third, w^here the 
assergp^ fioes not appear till the close, called 
Pfilods. In some instances the former, in others 
the latter mode of constniction is preferablti^ 
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8 . A buccebsion of sentences relating to tne same 
view of the same subject is called a Paragraph, the 
close of which is generally indicated by the next 
sentences beginning with a ne\j line. The separate 
sentences explain or illustrate one another, and Ijave 
the same kind of relation to the jiaragraph tlTal the 
clauses ha\;e to the sentence * 

A series of jiaragraphs make up a I’heme? Speech, 
or Essay, or Chapter oi a Book. * 


CHAPTER II. 

PUNCTUATION 

The relation of the jiarts of a senience to one another 
should be made as plain as jiossible by proper arrange¬ 
ment but it IS sometimes made more c lear m spoken 
language by proper pauses, and m written or printed 
language by Punctuation. 

The following are the Points common in English, 
and the mam rules for their use ■— 

1. The Full stop (. ), or Period, marks the close 
of a sentence, whether simple or complex, loose or 
periodic. It indicates that the construction is com¬ 
plete and that an assertion has been fully made; 
though other sentences in the same paragraph may 
follow to modify the thought The Period is also 
employed to mark abbreviations, as in Christian names 
or titles—T. B. Potter; Eord Beaconsfield, K.G. 

2. The Colon (:) generally indicates that the 
sentence might grammatically be regarded as finished, 
but that something follows without which the full force 
of the remark would be lost:—“ Study to acquire a 
habit of thinking • no study is more importsipt.” This 
point is u^gd after a general statement foIlowBi4j^^e 
specification of two or more heads *—“ Three prop?*^* 
ties belong to wisdom- nature, learning, and experi¬ 
ence.” JV direct quotation is often introduced by a 
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colon:—‘‘ficwas heard to say: ‘T have done with 
the world.'" 


3. The Semicolon (;) is used similaily, but 
it indicates a closer|connection in the ciaiflse that 
lollaws. Reasons are pieceded by semicolons— 
“ Economy is no disgrace, for it is better to live 
on a* little than to outlive a great deai.” So are 
clauses fn opposition when the second is introduced 
by ant adversative—“ Straws swim at the surface; 
but peai^s *lie at the bottom.” Without the adver¬ 
sative, piefer a colon-—“ Prosjjerity sheweth vice: 
adversity virtue ” Several members dejiendent on 
a common clause follow semicolons —e ‘‘ Philo¬ 

sophers ashcrt that nature is unlimited, that her 
treasures are endless ; that the increase of knowledge 
will never cease.” 


4. The Comma ( , ) represents the shortest 
natural i>anse in reading or sjieakmg the sentence. 
It groups the words immediately related in grammar 
or sense, and indicates where their connectwm is 
interrupted. There is considerable latitude in the 
use of commas Avoid using them lavishly; mere 
adjective or adverbial phrases do not require them 
The following, for instance, needs none :— 

“ By carefully pandering to the passions of the 
half-educated mob you will hardly fail to secure their 
votes.” 


But this does :— 

“ By pandering to the passions of the mob, who in 
this part of the country control the elections, you will 
secure their votes.” 


Some special uses of the comma are worthy of note. 
It is employed— * 

separate adjectives in oppositionl!>ut closely 
if^nected:— 


** Though deep, yet clear.” • 
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(/') After adjectives, nouns, and verbs, compound 
sentences, wliere “■ and " ib omitted.— 


Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, 

Shrunk to this little measure ? ’’ 

■ 

“ He fills, he bounds, conntets and equals ail.” 

So with pairs of words ^ * 

“ Old aild young, rich and poor, wise and fdbhsh, 
were involved m the rum of the Glasgow Batik.” 

Similarly, to sepaiate a senes of assertions Wilatmg 
to the same nominative and not ( onnected^} a con¬ 
junction •— 

“Ho rewarded his friends, < hasti/ed his foes, set 

* 

Justice on her seat and made Ins conquest secure.” 

{c) Before a qualihing clause introduced by a 
relative .— 

“ Peace at any price which these orators seem to 
advocate, means war at anj cost” 

Note that a lelative danse not necessarv to the 
dnte^*edent must be marked off by commas: thus •— 

“ Sailors, who are generalH superstitious, say it is 
unlucky^to embark on a Friday.” 

When the clause is an essential part of the ante¬ 
cedent only one comma is used .— 

“ The sailor who is not superstitions^ will embark 
on any day,” The adjective is followed by a comma 
because the nominative “ sailor ” is not immediately 
followed by the verb 

(//) When the nominative is a clause, a comma is 
often placed after it. 

“ That he had persistently disregarded every warning 
and persevered in his reckless course, had not yet 
lufdermined his credit with his dupes.” % 

(e) Oil^both sides of an explanatory clauBe^?f*ilhJmt 
which the sentence would be verbally complete. ^ 
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“ 'J'he shield was oblong, four feet in length and 
two in breadth, and was guarded by plates of 
brass ” 

“ ''I'lic coast, as far ns we have been able to explore 
]t, rocky.” 

(y ). ^fter an address- ‘'My ^CJn. give me thy heart.” 


Alter the advcibs, nay^ finally^ ai hast, — 
“ Finally, lei me sum uj) the argument.” 

{Ii') tXfter a nominative, where the verb i^ under¬ 
stood—“*"ro err is liuman, to forgive, divine ” 

I'he importance of accuracy in the use of the 
comma is illustrated by the different meaning which 
Its insertion at one plat e oi another may give to such 
sentences as tlie following— 

“ A"ou will be rich if you be industrious in a few 

* 

years.” 

Lord George Sarkville on trial foi an alleged 
offence was accused of contempt of court for making 
an ambiguous pause in saying—“ 1 stand here as a 
prisoner unfortunately that gentleman sits there s-s my 
judge.” 

In the latter .nstance, however, the ambiguity was 
perhaps intentional, and it is to be observed that 
where so much depends on «i Point there is commonly 
some fault in the construction of the sentence. As a 
rule, beware of relying on the punctuation to indicate 
the sense: it ought to a]i})ear from the words chosen 
and from their arrangement. 


5. The Point of Interrogation (?) is used after 
(jucstions put by the writer or questions reported 
directly—“He said ‘\\hen do you tnean to come 
back^’" It should not be used when the question 
is reported indirectly—“ He asked me when T intended 
to return.’’/ ' 

* <».*"The Point of Exclamation (’). used after 
apostrophes or expressions of violent emotion, should 
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rarely appear in ordinary prose, it i.s rniile out of 
place in narrative or historical com[)osition , e.i ^.— 

“ Hurrah for Argyle at last ! From this time forth 
he is openly a Covenanter ” 

7. "I'he same remark applies* to the Parenthesis, 
( ) or the still mure abru[)t break indicated^bf the 

Dash (). It lias been fairly observed that^ these 
signs are often a mere cover for the writer’s ignorance 
of the points • they are however, admissible when a 
clause is oliviously thrust m, having lesi^ corfhection 
with the rest of the sentence than would be indicated 
by commas, as .— 


*' I le gained irom heaven (’twas all he wished-) a friend ” 

*' Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble miml) 

To scorn delights, and live l.iborious days.’’ 

The following is a good example of the proper em¬ 
ployment of the dash - 

“ At the last stage—wliat is its name I have forgotten 
in s6ven and thiity years -tlierc is an inn with a little 
green and trees befoie it ” 

A colon with a dash alter it ( -) freipiently in¬ 

troduces a quotation, especially when given as an 
instance or example. 


8. A shorter line (-) called the Hyphen is 
used— 

(a.) To connect parts of a word divided at the end 
of a line. Remember to take care that you divide 
words according to the component parts of their 
derivation :—anti-dote, not an-tidote; con-suit, not 
cons-ult. 

(^.) To connect two or more nouns, adjectives, or 
particles, so as to form them into a smg|e compound, 
as—“ I^y-as-dusthistory’’, “That never-t^t y^for gotten 
day”; “ That man-monkey ” iSuch compouno^ljDuld 
be used sparingly- ^ 
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9 The marks ( “ ” j should be eiiH)lo>ed wherever 
a quotationhs made, or a speech directly reported. In 
dramatic dialogue how ever, they are omitted, it being 
taken lor granted that the words are in the mouths 
oi imaginary speakers * 

!<?, Contractions. 'I'he following signs are uni 
versally recognized : — 

^ for /V thnt is to say. to exjiand or explain. 

e.g., for €xe?ttpU gratiCu for example's sake, to illus¬ 
trate, “ 

rve , for to wit. <^o give an instance or 

enumerate the parts before referred to generally. 

for rfri'/t'/a, and the rest, when all the parts 
necessary to illustrate the proposition have been 
named and it would be waste of time to complete 
the catalogue. 

A, for ifiSi'tL Cobbett calls this sign the blunder 
mark.” 

' The apostrophe liefore the s of the possessive, 
and to mark i nntr.u tions or elisions— • 

'■ Nought’s got, all’s spent 

When oiii desire is had without content.” 

This latter use should be mainly confined to poetry. 

11. Capitals are projierly employed to mark-^ 

The first word of a sentence, or of a line of verse. 

The first word of a direct quotation. 

The first personal jironoun, 1, and the interjection, O 
Proper names, high titles, and names of the Deity. 
V'ery emjihatic words, and names of personified objecta 

12. Italics are admissible to emphasize, The] 
are of frequent and hardly avoidable occurrence in 
short treatises like the present, to mark a portion ofu 
senten ce Q j»^aragraph to which special attenjjon has 
to^]^ €X(led. But, in ordinary' wnting. the fewer italics 

the bettei. 
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1 Style (Lat. stylus) is the mocjc m winch we express 
ourselves; it is the art of chousing words, setting y?em 
in sentences, and arranging sentences in jiAiaJraphs. 
It lb the architecture of thought. The result of (•areful 


and tasteful composition is a goo<i style. * 

2. Style varies to suit the circumstances of 4\iriou.s 
nations and men, and the temper and manfier m which 
wc handle various subjects. As different occasions 


call for different conduct, so different themes demand 


different treatment. A familiar lettei, a speech and 
an es.say arc each legulated by spec lal rules , the proper 
style of poetry i.s not the same as that of prose. Good 
prose merely versified would be but tame poetry; 
poetry stripped of its rhythm would often appear as 
turgid prose. Style should be a.s natural as dress, and 
fit the time, the place, and the person as a glove fits the 
hanej. But there are limits to this vaiiety. Manners 
and conduct fortunately differ, or we should be wearied 
by every one behaving in the same way but there are 
rules of civil discipline, of good conduct and good 
manners, laws that bind and laws that ought to bind 
us. So It is with style . the rules of grammar .ire its 
imperative laws - - it must he accurate , the canons of 
taste its manners—it ought to be strong and graceful. 

3. A preliminary question meets us. Whence arc 


the laws ot style derived; who enacts them and makes 
them obeyed: to whom or what are we to refer on 
difficult or disputed points ? Most rhetoricians, ancient 
and modem, have answered that we must be guided by 
Custom,—national, reputable, and recent: that is, 
by the practice of the majority of celebrated writers 
of our own country, who have lived our own 
time. ^ • 

This is a very useful, and m practice often a dedlliive 
tebt. Ou«many minor points it is perhaps the only 
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test Custom holds a real, and, within limits, a legiti¬ 
mate sway over such (|iu‘stions as the naturalization 
of foreign oi the acceptance ol new words It de¬ 
cides on the disuse of old inflections, the ^shifting 
of accents and the cu|rency ol contracted forms. But 
in Making Usage the absolute or sole standard of 
Accuracy and Taste there is some confusion between 
cause* and consequence I am likely to* act rightly 
if 1 follow the example of good men but it is not 
their eicample which makes my action right. I am 
pretty sui'e to compose correctly if 1 follow aiiproved 
models But why are they approved ? An author 
may be famous for polit’cal or moral influenc-e, or 
even for the strength of his imagination, and yet be 
far from a model of style. If he l>e a model, it is 
because he has in his writings conformed to the laws 
of grammar and taste. A great thinker may have 
a vicious style ; a historian famous for his knowledge 
of musty records and his jiower of interpreting facts 
may express himself in a manner wearisome and dull, 
'rheir examples should never be used to justify 
solecisms or confusion of language, harsh words or 
lumbering sentences. 

4. 1'he parts of .speech have, in accordance with the 
principles of universal grammar, a logical relation to 
one another which regulates their number, case and 
time. No amount of wisdom in the writer can ex¬ 
cuse the use of a really singular noun with a plural 
verb, or of the reverse (the Greek neuter plural may 
be regarded as a collective), or of an ambiguous rela¬ 
tive, or of a mixed metaphor. The rules you find in 
grammars were not made by the grammarians, whose 
province it is to state and explain, nor by the writers 
of books, whose province it is to obey them, but by 
the genius of the language; e.g., the rules of arrange 
ment in a^uninflected must be more strin^nt than 
thost m 1m inflected speech. 

^ The laws of style fall under one or other of two 
classes— 
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Those regarding Accuracy and Clearness are re¬ 
quisite in all kinds of WTiting to ensure the faithful 
presentation of thought. ’’ 

Those regarding Strength and Grace are more 
especijflly aijplicable to the higher brandies ot Prose 
composition and to Poetry. ^ 
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PART II. 

I 

ACCURACY PURITY OF STYLE. 

tj • 


CHAPTER 1 . 

CORRECT GRAMMAR. 

t 

No expression can form part of a good composition 
unless it be constructed m accordance with the laws 
of the language to which it belongs An inaccurate 
exjwession may be clearly intelligible, but the habit 
of inaccuracy is sure to result in confusion. 

Every sentence is inaccurate which gives wrong 
forms of the parts of speech, oi violates the rules of 
syntax. These rules are laid down in English gram¬ 
mars ; but as they are fre(]uently transgressed even by 
standard writers, it is proper here to refer to some of 
the most common errors these are of two kinds 

{a) Errors in the use of Single Words or forms. 

(b) False Concords, Lt\, ^\rong Genders, Numbers. 
Cases, and 'I'enses. 

A. 

Some special cautions in relation to the first head 
seem requisite:— 

I. The Article. “A ” and ‘‘'Phe” should be re¬ 
peated when they introduce two or more nouns or 
adjectives referring to distinct things, e.g,, “ She had a 
black and white dog ” If two dogs are meant it 
should be She had a black and a white dog’.’ ‘'The 
Queen sent for the secretary and treasurer ” should be 
“ the secretary and the treasurer,” unless it means to 
imply that the two offices were combined in one 
person. 

A Noun. The wrong number is not un- 
frequently assigned to foreign words. Adtjison writes 
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“ The zeal of the Seraphim as tlie character which is 
given us of him'' Seraphim is plural. * 

The Possessive Case suggests several notes. 

It is often used interchangeably with the genitive 
after “<»f.” “My Father’s house” and ‘‘ The house of 
my Father ” are identical: but tl^e latter form is more 
accurate wiien the subject is neuter Prefer die fbol 
of the hou^” to “the house’s roof”, “the histqpy of 
Servia” to “Servia’s history." Where two posiscssives, 
one personal, the other a mere genitive, come together, 
the result is bad F^nglish •—“In ITaumbiil'a irfarch’s 
cvpected line” should be “In the expected line of 
Hannibal’s march.” The possessive, however, is used 
in expressions of time, as “ a long day’s march.” 

Whose is permitted after a noutei , we may Say “The 
country whose fertility is great,” but prefer “The fer¬ 
tility of which.” 

Before a participle in sue h cases as “ The cry of the 
Church’s being in danger ” the noun may be in the pos¬ 
sessive, but it is like a double genitive and it is therefore 
better to say “of the Church being in danger.” The pos¬ 
sessive form only atUiches to the last term of a title, as 
—“ The King of France’s decree,” and generally comes 
close to the related noun. Hence the awkwardness of 
saying “ England's Mediterranean pow'er” it should 
be “The power of England m the ^Tcditerranean.” 

Observe, however, the difference in the following •— 
“ PetePs, Joseph’s, and Richard’s estate” means dvat 
each had a separate e.state “ Peter, Joseph, and 
Richard’s estate ” means their joint jiroperty. 

The })ossessive of one n’oun is often used wrongly 
with another noun followed by a relative - -“ They 
attacked Northumberland's house, whom they put to 
death,” means they put the house to death ; it should 
be “the house of Northumberland”; “I await the 
lady’s opinion for whose use it was intended,” read 
“ tke opuiion of the lady.” “ A copy of ^^ea who 
made it” is at least a questionable expression, ^e^er 
read “a copy of the idea of the original contriver” or 
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‘‘thinker.”, A more glaring error is employing both 
“of” and the possessive, as m the phrase—“that of 
other men’s.” 

Avoid the use of the possessive where its active and 
passive senses are apt to be confounded—“ Have you 
heard,” asked a friend of an old gentleman, “have you 
heard'of your son’s robbery?” “Not yet,” was the 
reply; “whom did he rob ?” 

As regards the Gender of Nouns, observe that some 
mascujiine forms have a common or inclusive sense, 
and may without impropriety be applied to females; 
but note the difference between saying “ Mrs. Siddons 
was the greatest actress,” and saying she was “the 
greatest actor of her age.” The latter form amounts 
to the assertion that she was the greatest genius, among 
actors and actresses, on the stage 

3. Adjectives. One adjective cannot qualify an¬ 
other ; in apparent exceptions, as “red-hot poker,” 
“ pale-blue sky,” red and pale are adverbs. 

Some adjectives logically incapable of degree, asj 
certainj free, false, true, honest, square, round, even, 
accurate, occasionally admit of comparison with re¬ 
ference to their approach to the standard or the 
amount of the quality they display. This license, 
however, should be cautiously used. “ More perfect ” 
is hardly admissible. “ More preferable,” “ most en¬ 
tire,” are mere redundancies. 

Remember to use the comparative of the adjective 
when only two things are compared. “ He is the 
taller,” not the tallest, “of the two brothers.” The 
superlative may, however,' go with a singular form 
when the latter has a collective meaning, as—“ the 
oldest of the family.” “ His eyes are the worst of his 
face ” means the worst of all the features of his face. 

Some words, as “fast,” may be either adjectives or 
adverbs, careful to discriminate the one use from 
the^qj^fli^nd abstain in prose from using -cdjectives 
f^‘a^ Iverbs, or vice versd. “ Excessive wrong,” “ that 
being the nmu estimate,” &c., are incorrect expressions. 
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Note that an adjective does not necessayly become 
an adverb by accompanying a verl). e .^.— 

“ Uneasy lies the head,” “ wo get wet” 
“Uneasy” may be an adjective, “wet” certainly is. 

4. Vferbs. Some former distinctions between past 
tenses and perfect participles of irregular verbs have 
ceased to be maintained, but it is still rogardeS as 
a violation lof grammar to confound, as is often done, 
and broken^ bore and borne, began and begun, 
drank and drnjik, stoic and stolen, wove and ^ooven, 
arose and arisen, went and gone. » • 

The auxiliary be, which goes with intransitive verbs, 
is sometimes wrongly used for have, which generally 
goes with transitive verbs, e.g .—“ I am just arrived at 
Geneva ”. “I found she was gone out of the house ” 
is incorrect, for the addition of “out of” makes the 
verb transitive. But when “ gone ” is used for “ dead ” 
it may be preceded by was, “ Ivlary was gone.” 

The frequent confusion of shall and will may be 
obviated by attending to a few rules and distinctions 
of some nicety. 

In'coramon conversation the rst person is generally 
followed by “ j/zd?//,” the 2nd and 3rd by “ will." The 
w'ord “shall” denotes simple but certain futurity; 
“ will,” intention or resolve In this sense and with 
this force they are employed in the ist person. In the 
2nd and 3rd the above distinction seems to be not only 
lost, but almost inverted The seeming inconsistency 
IS explained when we bear in mind that the motive 
power of the action is supposed to lie with the 
speaker. His will is assumed as its source. 

“ You shall ” indicates my conviction of the certainty 
of your future action in ctmsequence of my determina¬ 
tion that it is to take place. Hence the “absolute 
shall,” which in the 3rd person appears most frequently 
in the promulgation of laws. ^ 

In the^hrase “ you will,” as I can have n^mre kijow- 
ledge of your determination ; the “ will ” drops ifftoi^e 
sense of a milder or less emphatic assertion of futurity. 
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In the interrogative “ will you ? ” there is a request 
to know your wish in the matter. The affirmative 
answer to this must be “ 1 will,” not ‘‘ I shall.” On 
the other band, “ shall ” is appropriate in the mouth of 
an inferior, in answer to a command. 

In the trite instance, “ I will be drowned : nobody 
sha)l help me,” we have a type of the wrong use of 
the words * Burns's lines— 

“ We will dram our dearest veins, 

^ But tliey shall be free,” 

supply a Conspicuous example of the correct use. 

In some cases the writer may use either form. The 
expression—“ An extract from Mr. Hallam %hall close 
the present section ” may be defended if the assertion 
is meant to be emphatic. But “shall” and “will” 
must never be used together with the same nominative 
“ I shall detain you no longer. Imt c'onduct you where 
] will point out ” IS wTong. 

Note. The infinitive of the verb is now only used, 
substantively, as a nominative Such a construction 
as the following is inadmissible m prose c 

“For not to have been dipped in Lethe's stream 
Could save the son of Thetis jVom to die ” 

B.—FAi,.SE CONCORDS 

I. Mistakes in gender are almost confined to con¬ 
fusions in the use of figurative language, “The 
cities who contended for Homer” is an over-violent 
personification. Observe that “ 7 vhich ” is no longer 
applied, as in Shakespeare’s time, to persons, except in 
asking a question—“ Which of the brothers ? ” or in 
reference to an alternative, “ I know not which of the 
two.” on the other hand, may be used of 

both persons and things— 

were the first that ever burst * ' 

• ^ ^Into that silent sea.” 

^Wrong Cases occur most frequently in the 
use of the pronouns, especially when ffiey are sepa- 
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lated, by some intervening clause, from the nouns to 
which they refer ; e.g .— 

“ We shall speedily become as poor as them." 

“ that can doubt w'hether he be anything T 
speak not to.” ^ 

“ Who of all the men in the world do vou tj;iink. 
J saw ^ ^ ' * 

“ Whom'CiO men say that I am? ” • 

These and similar erroi s may be detected 15y supply¬ 
ing the omitted words, or by changing the constiiiLiction. 

Note that “than” does not govern the itcmisative— 
“ Th% Duke of Argyll, than whom no man was lieartier 
in the cause” is wrong. Otherwise the distinction 
between “you love him more than 1,” and “you love 
him more than me” could not be maintained 

Observe that “I esteem you moie than they" oi 
“more than them” is diually correct in grammar. 
But the two phrases ha\c diifercnt meanings; the 
first being equivalent to “ 1 esteem you more than 
they do,” the second being equivalent to “ I esteem 
you piore than I esteem them.” 

Beware of using such expressions as “ It is me" “ It 
is him" “ Between you and “It cannot be me you 
mean” contracted from “ It cannot be I whom you 
mean.” 

The indefinite use of “ it,” as an expression for a 
state of being or the subject of discourse, is, however, 
unobjectionable. Note, the verb must agree with the 
“ It.” “It is I,” “ It IS they,” not “ It am I,” “ It are 
they.” Hence we have “'Tis two or three, my lord.” 
The most frequent abstract use of “it” appears in 
apposition to general phrases, as impossible to 

say,” and as representing natural processes, as “ Jt 
rains,” “ It snows.” 

Note that the English form of expression corre¬ 
sponding to the Latin ablative and the G^k genitive 
absolute^ is in the nominative—“ He nStte |^,wise 
proverbs as anyone has done since, him only exce^^ed 
who, &c.,’.should be “ he only excepted.” Otherwise 1 
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might say,*.“Thib happened, me being present.” The 
accusative absolute found in Milton is obsolete. 

But a whole clause thrown into the objective may 
be introduced by a relative in the nominativt^—He 
went on speaking tp who would listen to him'': 
“w^o" i.s here elliptical for ‘’those who.” 

• IIJ. Wrong Numbers are freciuendy met with 
when thijre are intervening or qualifying clauses and 
the nearest noun or group of nouns is mistaken for 
the ndlnmaj[ivc; e. — 

“The quality of the apples lucre good.” 

“ A plurality of subjects require a plural verb ” 

“ The dropping of cumbrous words arc a real gam.” 
“ He was fonder of nothing than wit and raillery, 
but he is fiir from being happy in //.” 

'rhe collective loice of “ and ” or the disjunctive 
force of ’* or ” is forgotten in the following:— 

“ Both minister and magistrate is compelled to 
choose between his duty and his profession.” 

‘‘ A feeble, harsh or obscure style are always faults.” 
“ When the helplessness of childhood or the frailty 
of women make an appeal ” 

Sometimes, however, two subjects are so closely con¬ 
nected as to make a single notion “ Hill and dale 
doth boast thy blessing ” is admissible. So in Shake¬ 
speare, “ All is but toys: Renown and Grace is dead.” 

Similarly, it is hypercnticism to object to “Thine 
is the kingdom and the power and the glory ” where 
each in turn is regarded as the nominative. I'he full 
expression would be “ Thine is the kingdom, thine is 
the power, thine is the glory,” 

Excepting in poetry “ you ” is used in English for 
“ thou but it must be followed by the plural of the 
verb. Xt is wrong to say, “ I am as well as when you 
was here.” * 

the verb a^ees with the subject, but it 
majwnagree with th^ predicate when the latter comes 
first in the sentence, as— t 
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“ I'hc reward of the sovereign is th« love and 
respect of his people.’' 

The coujiling of a singular and plural should, hovv^ 
ever, as much as possible be avoided The following, 
for instance, are extremely awkward 

The only remaining circumstance t/u jinn- 
cipks, * * 

“ The oftly other part of specc'h which partakes of 
the weakness remaiked m conjunctions preposi 
iions.'* , 

Alter the construction, and read, “ AmoJig*the other 
parts of s[ieech prejxisitions alone partake, &c." Where 
different persons are associated by a disjunctive, the 
verb agrees with the last person. “He or'you or ] 
am expected.” 

Many collective nouns — as People, Clique, 
Ministry, Meeting, League—may be followed indif¬ 
ferently by either a singular or a plural verb. But it 
is absurd to vary the number of the verbs or pronouns 
agreeing with the same noun in the same sentence; 


“No people ever wa^ more rudely assailed by the 
sword of conquest’ than those of tins countri : none 
had its chains, to appearance, more firmly rivetted 
round their necks.” 


“ The mob is cruel and they are ignorant.” 

Note, that the title of a book is always a singular. 
“ * The Annals of Florence ’ are a most imposing 
•work ” is wrong. 

“Property” is singular; we cannot say “Property 
should be returned to their rightful owners.” But 
“ Wages ” should be followed by the plural; “ the 
men’s wages are distributed every Saturday,” is right. 

Sometimes a nominative is singular merely in form, 


and having a distinctly plural meaning should be fob 
lowed by a plural verb— ^ 

“ The^eater number of such periods i^ipgraqpful 
and obscure.” The “ is ” here should ratSbr«^ 
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On the other hand, a general term is erroneously 
separated into its component parts in the sentence— 

“ It gives pain to the mind and memory and ex¬ 
poses the unskilful hearer to mingle the jiarticulars 
together, ft leads them into a thick wood instead 
of mto^open daylight/ The pronoun “ them ” gram 
matically refers to “ particulars,” which makes non¬ 
sense' : it IS meant to refer to hcaren, but the 
antecedent is “ hearer.” 

Thef‘Dist;iribiitives each, every, either, neither 
are improperly followed by the plural of the verb; e.g .— 

“ I am not certain that either of us were there.” 

“ How far each of the three epiic poets have distin¬ 
guished themselves.” 

“ Neither hear any sign of case at all.” 

“ Let everyone please themselves. 

As well as, and None No one, take the 
singular. It is wTong to say, Homer as well as 
Virgil ivere studied “ None have come.” 

And not, after a singular, takes a singular verb; 
e,g. —“ My poverty, and not my will, consents. 

Many a, properly takes the singular, e.g .— 

“ Full many a flower is born to blush unseen.” 

It is wrongly followed by the plural in the following 
couplet— 

“ And many a holy text around she strews 
That teach the rustic moralist to die.” 

With, may be followed by either the singular or 
the plural 

“ Prosperity with humility renders its possessor 
amiable,” is right, “with humility” being regarded 
as a modification of “ prosperity.” But when two 
or more things act together the plural is correct— 

“Th^^ing with the lords and commons form a 
government.” 

IV. Wrong Mood and Tense. ^ The most 
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frequent errors in English under this head may be 
avoided by attending to the following rules 

A. Be careful to distinguish between the indefinite 

Past, of Aonst, and the Perfect. Remember that the 
latter brings the close of the'*action down to^the 
time of speaking; e,g .— ' * 

** I ate iTty breakfast at nine this morning, and* now 
I have just finished my dinner" • 

I’he Perfect cannot therefore be properly applied to 
an event winch is referred to as completft at a past 
date; e.g. — 

You may do what you have done a century ago,” 
should be “ ” 

“Our club has eommenced last Friday.” Omit 
“ has” 

Similarly, the Pluperfect marks an event occurrmg 
at a delinite time. 

“He had lost his wife while he w^as governor ot 
Gaul,” should be “lost-—while” or “had lost—when.” 

B. Observe the Sequence of Tenses. 

(a) Generally a Past tense goes with a Past tense ; 
a Present with a Present or a Initure tense. The fol¬ 
lowing false sequences will illustrate the rule. 

“No wiiter would write a book unless he thinks it 
will be read.” 

This must be either “ no writer will unless he thinks 
it willf ^kc , or. “ no writer would unless he thought it 
would” &c. 

“ Before six months w'ere past the paper was known 
in almost every village j while at the extremities of the 
country it circulates every morning.” 

The second statement should be made in a sejiarate 
sentence. 

“But the influences under which its institutions 
were to have been formed will no longer be l4i!s;lusively 
Russian ” should be “ are to be formed.” * * 

“ A week elapses ere the postman returns, and so 
it will happ€n that a mail steamer for Europe shall 
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have deparfed," read, so it frequently happens that 
the steamer has departed.” 

{b) In vivid narrative, past .scenes and events may 
be desciibed as if they were actually before Lis,Mnd we 
maJ^ use of the Present tense, e.g .— 

“ Wliiefi the bark of Columbus neari> the shore of 
America, can we separate the man frori> the living 
picture: *doe^ not the new world clothe his form with 
her pajm groves and savannahs.’’ 

Hut we must preserve this historical present 
through the whole paragraph. A common error of 
young writers is incongruousl) shifting from present 
to past, and vice vena ; c.g .— 

“The dews are falling, it i\ growing chill, our 
excursion 7oas over, we turned for home.” 

(c) In reporting a speech directly, that is in the 
words of the speaker, we use the Present tense in 
inverted commas. 

“ Lord B. said ‘ I cannot believe that the nation 
will consent to this.’ ” 

i 

In indirect narration the tense of a reported speech 
IS dependant on that of the verb in the clause w^hich 
introduces it. The Present or Future-Present follows 
the Present. 

“ What does he say ? He says he cannot believe 
that the nation will ever consent.” 

The Past follow's the Past. 

“ Lord B. said he could not believe that the nation 
ever would consent.” 

{d) The use of the Infinitive after a principal verb 
requires attention. It should be in the present when 
it expresses what is either future or contemporary at 
the time indicated by the principal verb, whether that 
verb be in the Present or the Past tense, e.g. —‘‘ I in¬ 
tend to jHi^te,” “ He intended to write,” “ He seems 
t^^e^ literary man,” “ He appears to have studied,” 
tie appeared to study,” “ He appeared to have 
studied/' are all correct expressions. Bht “1 found 
1 
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him better than I expected to have foun^ him ” is 
wrong. It IS as if one were to say “It is long since 1 
commanded him to have done it.^* Here we must read 
“ to find^ him'' and “ to do if” 

The following illustrate the same error— 

“ I expected from the promises of the noble ior?l to 
have seen thg bank paying in gold/' should be “ tOtsee” 

“ They, supposing him to have been in the cempany, 
went a day's journey/' read, “supposing him to be." 

“ Had this been the fate of Tasso, he woul(J have 
been able to have celebrated” should be “ to celebrate.” 

The same rule applies to the Participle. 

“When I wrote that letter I had not the pleasure 
of hearing his sentiments," should be “ had not the 
pleasure of having heard” or, “ had not had the 
pleasure of hearing” 

When there are two clauses, one subordinate to the 
other, we must carry our thouglits back to the time of 
the principal verb, and then consider what relation 
the time of the subordinate verb bears to it. 

Observe that the “ to " which usually precedes the 
infinitive is omitted after the auxiliary verbs and also 
after bid, dare, feel, hear, let, and make; but poetry 
sometimes assumes the license of introducing it. 

“ Bid me to live and I will live 
Thy Protestant to be.” 


C. Error often arises from an elliptical expression 
after an auxiliary, e.g .— 

“The following facts may or have been adduced as 
reasons.” “ May ” has no concord with “ have been,” 
—so read “ may be or have been.” 

“The book has, is, or shall he published,” should 
be “to been, is being, or shall be published.” 

“ Religious principle is the only power that ever 
has or ever wUl combat these seductions,” i%8.d “ ever 
has combated,” &c. * * • 

“ Polygamy never has and never can be a vice of thU 
great body oSthe people,” read “never has been,“&c 
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D. The'Subjunctive Mood. Some writers make 
a very sparing use of this mood. “ If it is/' “ If it be/’ 
“ If It rains,” “ If it ram,” are employed almost indif* 
ferently. But the following rules may be laid down. 
Use the Indicative where there is no real uncertainty 
ab(5ut» the condition being fulfilled ; e. g .—‘‘ If virtue 
ts gpod.” Use the Subjunctive where yQU disbelieve 
in the condition being realized or protest against its 
being accepted--“ If virtue feeble were I' “ If she 
a traifoPp why so am I.” “ It he dei^ert his friends to 

save himself he is a coward.” 

The Subjunctive is properly used— 

(a) In reference to future events about which there 
must be doubt. 

If thou ?ead this, O (^gesar, thou may'st live.” 

(<^) After “ though ” (which may also take the indi¬ 
cative)— “ I’hough the worJd J care not.” 

(e) After “might,” “would/’ “could/’ or “should.’ 
Do not say” “ Of his prose we might say much that was 
favourable,” but “that ivere/’ or “that tvould be 
favourable. '* 

V. Miscellaneous. Some common errors not 
reducible to a distinct head may be mentioned here. 

1 . An absurd but not unfrequent inaccuracy consists 
in changing the construction of a sentence or com¬ 
bining two constructions so as to leave both incom¬ 
plete; e,g ,— 

“ It is owing to this advice the plan is to be as¬ 
cribed.” Here it curiously results that by increasing 
the number of words we prevent either part of the 
sentence from being finished. The tautology of 
“owing,” as it w^ere, stops the way. The above 
should be either “ The plan is to be ascribed to this 
advice,” or “ The plan is owing to this advice.” 

“ As tja^how far Shakespeare believed this has been 
^ftiJttter of dispute/’ read “ How far.” 

2 . A like incongruity results from the use of and 

’ and whuhy' “ such iHfhichj' where 
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the “ and ” and “ such ” are superfluoLS “ The 
Attorney-General, whose malignity induced him to be 
extremely violent, (oas listened to by the judges.” 
This IS nonsense. If we say “ and who was,” we have 
a legitidiate extension of the noipinative. but no verb. 
Strike out the “ and ’’ - 

“ Languages taught by the possessors are calfed the 
learned, a^d which appellation is at the same Time 
intended,” &c , read ‘'and this,” or “which.”* 

“ Refinement in writing expresses a less natuml and 
tess obvious train of thought, and which if required a 
peculiar line of genius to pursue,” read “ one which.” 

“ And which ” is always ivrong unless^ anothei 
“ which ” has preceded. Such which ” should never 
be used; - 

“ We have brought you back peace; such a peace 
which I hope moreover will satisfy our sovereign.” 
Strike out “such,” or read “as” for “which” and 
omit “moreover.” 

3 . Avoid the following improper collocations— 
Tftem 7vho," they whoi' such whose^' scarcely 
ihanl* “so than," “superior ihanp “other butp “all 
seldome ^.— 

“ We should regard them who are wise and good.” 

Or in the following otherwise awkward expression— 

“ Those paragraphs exhibit a style which they who 
can imitate should esteem themselves happy.” Supply 
“persons,” which is understood, and it becomes evi¬ 
dent we should say “those who''' 

“ They should never be ventured on except by such 
whose reputation gives them some degree of dictator¬ 
ial power,” read “those authors whoseP 

“ We feel a superior satisfaction in surveying the life 
of animals than that of vegetables,” read “In survey¬ 
ing, &c., we feel a satisfaction superior to t3|git we feel 
in the case of vegetables.” # 

“ All discourse addressed to the understanding 
seldom permijs much inversion,” omit “ all,” 
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4 . IjC cjireful in using “ That,” and rarely use 
“ But that.” 

'rhe various meanings of “that” appear in the 
following sentence :— 

“ I said that^ that; thal^ that^ you used wa^ super¬ 
fluous.” 

r 

^ Qonjunction, - Demonstrative, Noun, * Relative. 

Let it everywhere appear in which sense you employ 
it, and^avoid a jingle like tlie above. 

“That” cis a relative is distinguished from “which” 
mainly in these respects 

{a) ll cannot stand for a clause or a sentence. 

(^) It may be used in reference to either iiersons or 
things. 

(^) It cannot take a preposition before it. We may 
say “ This is the assertion 4? 7e>/iir// I object ”; but 
we must say “ //la^ I object /c.” 

(^) It is in closer connection with the immediately 
preceding noun. The difference has been well illus¬ 
trated by comparing. “ There was a public-house next 
door which was a great nuisance ” with “ There was a 
public-house next door that wa.s,” &c. The former 
expression means that the fact of its being next door, 
the latter that the house itself was a nuisance. 

“ That ” is frequently used instead of “ who ” or 
“ which ” for variety. It is gracefully employed in 
personifications or other metaphors where neither 
equivalent would be so appropriate; — 

“ The bird is dead 
That we have made so much on.” 

When it refers to an object “ that ” may be omitted— 
“The man you speak of,” for “the man that you 
speak of,” but not when it is employed to mark a 
phrase as a nominative. I cannot say, “ I have lived 
is ^^n^jigh, but must say, “ that I have lived is enough.” 

“ That ” should not be introduced:— 

{(i\ Immediately after a proper name, v 
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“ He fell on his knees to the Earl of Arundel //uiJ 
ariested him” is wrong, unless it means (which here 
it cannot) that there were several Kails (jf Arundel, 
and that one arrested him. 

(b) In the same sentence with “ who,” referring to 
the same person , — 

“ Douglas, had jircpared his peojile, and f/tat 
was bent on taking his part openl> ” 'I'he twe rela¬ 
tives here arc inconsistent and ('onfusing. 

“ But that ” is used wrongly in two senses s — 

(a) “No one 7 rv// ajfirm hut that" tor “ No one aviU 
deny.’^ Here the construction is weak and confusing. 

ip) “ A man nraa- doubts but that lie knows the 
intention of these words,” when the meaning is “ he 
never doubts that.'' Here the i;onstruction is flag¬ 
rantly false, the grammar giving a sense the very 
opposite of what is intended. C)mit the “ but,” as in 
“I doubt not but that he will come,” equivalent to 
“ He Will come, f doubt not that.' 

5 . Double Negative. Remember that, m stand¬ 
ard modern English, two negatives amount to an 
affirmative The (Ireek and Latin idiom by which 
they strengthen a negation occurs with us only in 
provincialisms. 'I’he Shakespearean license, “Be not 
too tame neither,” is obsolete. Such expressions as 
“ Neither Richard nor Petei never gave James autho¬ 
rity,” “ Do not give him none of your money,” “ It 
won’t rain, I don’t think,” are ungrammatical. 

Other wrong uses of pronouns and particles fall to 
be considered under the head of Ambiguity. 

CHAPTER IT. 

PURITY IN THE USE OF WORDS. 

The words used in good English composition must be 
classic English words. Plvery \ inlation orchis rulp is 
a Barbarism. The most frequent sources of Bir- 
barism are— 
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1. I’he ii^e of obsolete words. 

2 . I'he use of provincial or slang words or ex 
pressions. 

3 . The general use of technical terms. 

4 . An affectation of foreign phraseology. • 

5 . ^Coining words ufinecessarily. 

I. It"* is* sometimes dithcult to say when a word has 
become pbsolete: for words are sometimes unex¬ 
pectedly recalled when they are on the verge of 
banishrtient. Ihit we may la\ it down as a rule 
not to use any word that is unintelligible or am¬ 
biguous to the majority of readers, or that conveys 
the impression ot pedantic antic^uarianism. Under 
this condemnation the following among others seem 
to fall—Hight, Whilom, Inly. Behest, Krst, Peradven- 
ture, Circumstantiate. Intitulate, Belncely, Whenas, 
Intendment, Cleped or Yclept, (^ralonal; even such 
as~Beholden, Krewhile, Vouchsafe, Phantasy, Poesy, 
with such phrases as—Repent him of, 1 had as lief, 
It irks me, Methinks, It grieveth me. His speech 
bewrayeth him. 

Under the same head comes the use of words m 
old and generally forgotten senses, as—“ Prevented by 
an excellent writer, " for anticipated; “ Obnoxious to 
fluctuations,” for exposed, The capital members of a 
sentence,” for the leading or chief members, “ Allega¬ 
tion f for title; “ AnatomyP for analysis ; “ Numerous 
7orttingP for verse, “ The Lyricf for a lyric poet; &c. 

Some of these, with other expressions generally 
discontinued, are still admissible in poetry. This 
applies also to the termination en, as " oaken,” 

strawen.” Ed^ and eth^ now rarely found in Eng¬ 
lish prose, are preserved, and often with good effect, 
in verse— 

" He prayeth best who loveth best 
✓All things both great and small” 

#11. ProvinciaJ or even Slang Words and 
Phrases are sometimes tolerable in conversation 
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where the least objectionable are a usefcl check on 
formality. When employed dramatically they may be 
specially appropriate, as# in the Irish and Welsh of 
Shakespeare, the Scotch of Scott, and the cockney 
dialecf of Dickens. The natural language of a writer 
is always the best —e g., the Scotch dialect of Burns 
But the forced assumption of a dialect is an afiectation 
to be careftilly avoided. 

Slang terms must be used in WTiting, if all, with 
great discretion, the}' should rarely find a jdace m 
serious compositions. Americanisms, as Britisher,” 
“ Skedaddle,” and the peculiar use of Clever,” 
“ Calculate,” Cuess,” ‘‘ Reckon,” &c., with the 
mongrel speech adopted by some humorists, are only 
admissible in satirical pictures of American manners. 

Of common English vulgarisms to be carefully 
avoided the following examples will suffice:—Bosh, 
Rot, Jolly, Oovernor, Beckish, Shop, Dodge, Sham, 
Screwed, A tip, Awfully nice, Contranwise, Trans¬ 
mogrify, Pell-mell, roi)sy-tur\‘ey, The ve/^i/ of com¬ 
modities, Offered at a /oiv The statement was 

discoihitcdy See loith ka/J an fyt\ Smell a rat, Up to 
snuff, Cast in his teeth, Turn an honest penny, He 
was sat upon. Not to put too fine a point ujion it, 
Events were on the wing. He slipped through his 
fingers, Not half bad, Do the agreeable, or the 
impossible, or the handsome thing, I am that tiredy 
Currying favour, Dancing attendance; The horse 
may not have been meanty he won by a fluke; 
He don't seem to see it. wShun ungainly contrac¬ 
tions, as—“ On’t ” for on it or of it, You take me. 
They fell out. Exam., An Exhibit, Incog, Hyper, 
Hipped, &:c. 'Phreadbare c^uotations, as “own the 
soft impeachment,” may be so debased as to fall 
under this head. 

Some slang phrases are objectionable because they 
make nonsense w'hen they are analysed. Such art— 
“He sings a good song and plays a good fiddle,” 
“ He grows into good language,” “ He holds m one 
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mind,” “ H 4 ; actb out of filthy lucre,” They stand 
upon security,' “ Having a monthV mind,” “ They 
differ among one another,’* “ 1 had like to have 
gotten one or two broken heads,” “There were 
three daughters every one prettier than an&ther,” 
“ Wl^‘n I fail into hi§ conversation.” 

A lii?bif!se IS. howe\er, allowed to poetii in such 
phrases as • 

The fairest of hei daughters Kve.” 

III. Teohnical Terms, however aptly applied 
in special departments of thought and to special 
things, are m danger of aiipearing vulgar or pedantii 
when extended, with a meaning that does not properly 
belong to them, to the affairs of common life. Such 
are several terms- - 

(f?) Of Physical Science, as—Ventilate, Potential, 
Dynamic, Quantitative, Qualitative, Ratios, Quadrate, 
Positive and negative poles. Monad, (laseity. Wire 
and Cable as verbs, Solvability of debtors, ike, 

{b) Of Mental Science, as—Dialectic, Transcen 
dental, Apperception, Observational, Actuality, Objec 
tive and subjective, Connotation and Denotation 
{c) Of Law, as- Probation, Precognition, Remeni 
brancer, Prejudicate, Anent 

{(i) Of Art, as—Architypal, Chromatic, Chiaroscuro. 
Technic. 

(e) Of IJusiness, as—Hulling, Bearing, Rise m pigs, 
Bring to book, &c. 

Also, military, nautical, college, or siioitmg terms 
in ordinary discourse, as—All hands, Fore and aft. 
Bear away. Spring a leak, “ Burns oj “ Scent¬ 

ing a trap,” Ploughed, Plucked, Scratched, &c. 

1\. Foreign Words and Phrases, though 
vindicating their introduction when they fill a gap in 
the#l^guage and supply us with new terms for new 
foreign things, are apt to be used in place of equally 
expressive English terms. Among intruders in this 
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way we may instance- -] )elicatesse, Poiitesse, Cafe, 

Fraicheur, Sortie, Fracas, Emcute, Volupte, Opiniatre, 
Malgrcs Confreres, Vraisemblance, Tout - ensemble, 
Hauteur, Eclaircissement, C’onnaisseiir, Amour-propre, 
Fait accompli, Raison d'etre, Dernier-ressort, Beaux 
Arts, Belles Lettres, Motif, Pdrtemonnaie, Cortege 

Some of these are occasional!}' useful, lfut*they are 
of too frequent occurrence in such affected phrases as 
“The tournuu of his ideas.'’ “These iTiatters are 
on the tapis"' “ Cave him his cotigep &< • 

Similarly, the Latin opnsciitiim is sub?titiited for a 

pamphlet, “The sic votumus" for the mandate, &c , 

or the German gctnuth for mind, geist for spirit, 

kunst for art, verstimmt for out of humoiii, heinnvch 

* 

for home-sickness Coleridge and others are wont 
to use Germanisms, as Fernan/t and JWstand^ to 
veil a confusion of thought. 7’hey think that certain 
distinctions cannot be expressed in English being 
imaginary, they cannot be expiessed at all 

Considerable indulgence is granted to novelists and 
writg's of books on foreign travel in the employment 
of these and other words, and fashion may rule that 
they be generally adopted , but they should be closely 
examined on passing the custom-house. 

V. Coining Words c ontrary to analogy or with¬ 
out sufficient reason is a vicious kind of forgery. 
With new thoughts new' forms wall force their way 
into a language, but it should be a rule never to make 
a word when others ready made can be found to serve 
the purpose. A young writer should never invent a 
word at all, nor use any of the following which have 
been, for the most part of late years, foisted upon our 
tongue— 

Concept, Obversely, Scientist, Philologer, Etymon, 
Stoicheiology, Concatenate, Conserve. Di^masculate, 
Noetic, Fictional, Percute, Skeletonize, Mqft^ize, 
“'Safeguarded, Apotheosed, Peripatetician, Platonician, 
Undevelopment, Incumberment, Protended, Donate, 
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Unsuccessfuljiess, Recuperation, Yastitudes, Penology^ 
Adorement, Circumvolvings, Unanalogical, Difficultly, 
' Disgustful, Peccant. 

Shun the temptation of making iieiv compounds^ as 
—Architect-capacity, Mirror-writing. World-system, 
Self-pi^actice, Age-distalit. 

EspecJially bnvare of using nomis for adjectives^ as in 
the ab«ve,and hybrids like “ Knowledge-quaJification." 

EquallyMvoid the affectation of using adjectives or 
adverbs,as nouns, e.g —“We have to do with these 
influences *n<5t tu the actual but as expressed in lan¬ 
guage.” “ The Real and the Beautiful met together 
and the result was mv novel.” “ We knew the when 
but we knew not the wherel' 

The bulk of these sham creations are due to a 
Classical pedantry beginning to go out of fashion. 

The more recent Anglo-Saxon or Old English 
pedantry, which attempts to expel long established 
Latin words to mak-e room for Teutonic ghosts, is no 
better. It results in such barbarisms as—“ Fore- 
■ words," for Preface, “A try,” for an attempt, 
“Name-word,” for noun; “ For-name,” for pronbun, 
“Link-word," for conjunction; “Eut-word," for ad¬ 
versative; “ The anonymous Rcmarkcrf “ In sweet 
and matterful verse have they sung their praises;” 
Regrettable, Usable, Doable, Unwisdom; “The 
Un-go-through-some-ne^s of stuff,” for “ the Impene¬ 
trability of matter.” 

CHAPTER III. 

PROPRIETY IN THE USE OF WORDS. 

Perfectly good English words may be misused by 
being employed so as to convey either no sense or 
a wrong seijse. They are wrong words because they 
are in wrong places. In good writing every word 
and phrase must be made to bear the sense properly 
belcmging to it, thit is, the sense which e^mology or 
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established usage has assigned. Whetf this rule is 
violated an impropriety occurs. 'J'he main sources of 
impropriet}' in Knglish are *— 

1. •Neglect of the proper sequence of Par¬ 

ticles. Nothing hut .study hf the best wntqjs and 
practice in composition will enable us to decide what 
are the jvepositions and conjumtions that oaght to 
go with certain verlis The following illustrate some 
common blunders - • 

“It was characterized with eloquence,**’ Kad “by.” 

“ A testimonial oj the merits of his grammar,” read 
“ to.” 

“ It was an example of the love to form com¬ 
parisons,” read “ of forming.” 

“ Repetition is always to be preferred before ob 
sciinty,” lead “ to ” 

“ He made an effort for meeting them,” read “ to 
meet.” 

“ They have no other object but to come,” read 
“ other than,” or omit “ other.” 

“^ome anomalies have never been excepted against 
by any writer,” read “ taken exception to.” 

Two verbs arc not unfrequently followed by a single 
preposition, which accords with one only, e.g .—“ This 
duty is repeated and inculcated upon the reader.” 
“ Repeat upon ” is nonsense, w'C must read “ is 
repeated to and inculcated upon.” 

2 . Want of discrimination between Syn¬ 
onyms. The number of real synonyms, or words 
having precisely the same .signification, is in any 
language very limited. In general the terms so called 
merely approximate without coinciding : there are 
shades of difference between them. 'Fhe exactitude 
of an author’s style is greatly determined by his 
appreciation of those differences; by his making use 
of the precise word which in the circumstaflc$s is 
the fittest, />., which will best express his thought. 

Gross instances of impropriety, as ffercuianean 
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labours,” for ^ Herculean,” “The ylnatomy of Bulgaria,” 
for “Autonomy,” “That subject s\\o\A& hQ taifooed^" 
for “tabooed,” result from confusion of sound, or 
from confusion of quite different senses, as “ Harvey 
invented the circulation pf the blood. Cialilco disem'ered 
the ti^cs^pope.” 'rhese and the like are too glaring 
to be ^frequent. but there are few writers who do 
not occasionally eri in their selection fronf pairs of 
terms more closely related Such are .—Abstain and 
Forbear* Consent and Comply; Hereafter and Hence¬ 
forth ; Apparent and Manifest, Weary and Fatigue; 
Difficulty and Obstacle , Avow and Confess , Constru*e 
and Construct; &c. 

Warnings like the following may be indefinitely 
multiplied from the woiks even of justly celebrated 
authors:— 

“ Some pains were thrown away in attempting to 
refriar the names of those to whom lie alludes,” read 
“ recall.” 

“ J donhi that his partiality has carried him too far,” 
read “fear.” ^ 

“ Warburton's uijidelity was greatly suspected,” read 
“ fidelity,” or “ he was suspected of infidelity ” 

“ In this passage he might find matter even to 
prompt risibility^' i-ead “ laughter " 

“Among all the animals upon which nature has 
impressed deformity and horror, there was none whom 
he durst not encounter rather than a beetle”; read, 
“Among all the animals on which nature has im¬ 
pressed a repulsive stamp, he most feared to encounter 
a beetle.” 

“ The most ancient treatise by a modern on this 
subject was by a French physician,” read “ oldest.” 

His political existence was wound up with the 
success of Russia,” read “bound up.” 

“ He had lent to different people a quantity of 
boolb,* read “a number.” 

“No man ever Jiad less friends or more enemies,” 
read “ fewer.” % 
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“ I acquiesce with you that hib character is undent- 
ableP read “ agree,’ “ unimpeachable.” 

“ This transaction seems to have excited the greatest 
portio\q of rancour,” read “ amomit.” 

Note that terms apjilying prc^perly to physical things 
are often, as in the above, transferred impropa'ly to 
mental states There is a giowing tendenc\ to i^se the 
words smalP'‘ or hitle" for “ trilling’’ot “slight,” 
e.g .—“a i,maU alteration in the arrangement," a small 
quarrel,” “ a liflle absurdity similarly ," for 

great” in such phrases as “a large amount of oppo¬ 
sition,’* 4S:c.—a use which is, to say the least, extremely 
awkward. 

But impropriety most frequently results’from the 
writei not appreciating the relation of two nouns, or 
two verbs, or an adjective and noun, or a noun and 
verb to each other; eg —“ Ui^on the style it is that 
these perplexities depend for their illuminatiotP', \vc 
disen fang/e ‘‘ perplexities.” 

“ This was the unanimom deliberation of the Court”, 
unanimous applies to an opinion or determination, 
not to the process by which it is reached, the noun 
should be “finding,” or “conclusion.” 

“ His Lordship did not think it possible that any 
question of foreign policy could have been more 
successfully opposed^ read “ (juestion discussed/’ or 
“ movement ” or “ resolution opposed.” 

“ The avenue to writing passed through recitation,” 
read “avenue was through,” or “men passed to writ¬ 
ing through recitation.” 

“ The cavalry were extenuated by the fatigues of the 
voyage,” read “attenuated ” 

“ Pope glorijied in being not the follower but the 
friend of princes,” read “ gloried.” 

“The bestowing sensibility upon things inanimate 
requires very peculiar circumstances for operating the 
delusion,” read “maintaining” or “bringing abftuf.” 

“ Hume’s history will be coffual with the thread of 
English stofy,” read “ co-extensive.” 
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A j)dsbiv<? lb .sometimes improperly used for an 
active, or an active foi a passive form-- 

“ The remaining violations of purity are nut diihcult 
to be avoided read “to avoid,” or better, “are more 
easily avoided.” , 

“ Whije ^hese v iolences wcfe carrying on^ (Clarendon 
came 9ver,” read “ acts of violence were taking place.” 

A freqiient confusion arises from associating one 
verb with two nouns, to one of which it is not pro 
perly ap*plicaj[)le, in the predicate 'riius 

“ Of the nineteen tyrants who started uf) under the 
reign of (lallienus there was not one w'ho enjoyed ^ life 
of peace or a natiu'al death j read “had ” for “enjoyed,” 
or insert “ died ” before “ a natural death.” The rule, 
in such cases, is either to select a verb proper to both 
nouns, or to make use of two verbs. 

3. Carelessness as to the meaning of a 
Sentence. Impropriety of phrase ajipears in such 
expressions as make nonsense when they are analysed 
The following exhibit either confusion of ideas or 
want of attention to the force of words, Sihiilar 
examples in abundance may be every morning selected 
from the newspaper press. 

One man was so injureii that his death was 
despaired of,” read “ life.” 

“ The first project was to shorten discourse by 
cutting polysyllables into one^ the meaning is, probably, 

“ by breaking up polysyllables into monosyllables.” 

“ Monarchy stood prostrate at the foot of the Church,” 
read “was,” or “fell.” 

“ Father Mathew in Ireland effected the reform of 
Temperance^ i.e., “ of Intemperance.” 

“ I have not wilfully committed the least mistake.” 
A mistake cannot be wilful; read “ as far as I know.” 

“The increase of those horned cattle is the most 
extrlLofdinary instance of multiplication in the annals 
of mankind^ It is safer to say “ that we have on 
record” t 
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Be careful to avoid contradicting yourself within the 
1 units of the same page. 

‘‘ Unseen powers, like the dwties of Homer, were 
seen mingle at ever) step with the tide of sublunary 
affairs.” I'he sentence is in iseveral respects objec¬ 
tionable, the main assertion is hardly crediblat * 

“ Sweyq, king of Denmark, and Clave, kjng of 
Norway, invaded hmgland, and spreadingmthemselves 
tn bodies over the kingdom committed many and cruel 
depredations.” Read, “ spreading their girmies, or 
their followers ” 

“ Richelieu’s portrait was encircled by a crown of 
forty rays^ in each of which was the name of the cele¬ 
brated forty academiciansi' Read, “the name of 
one of.” 

« 

“ If we would sec what the ahoriguies of this country 
originally were, what but for foreign intermixtuie they 
would still have been, we ha\e only to look to the 
inhabitants of the south and west of Ireland.” As 
the aborigines belong to a remote past, we must read, 
“ thkSir descendants would still have been.” 

It is worth noting that such absurdities often result 
from over-condensation, as in the advertisement, 
“ Lost, A large Spanish blue gentleman’s cloak.” 
Read, “ A large blue Spanish cloak, belonging to a 
gentleman.” 

Before writing think carefully what you mean to 
say, then say it, no less and no more. 
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PART III. 

I 

RUl-ES RELATING TO CLEARNESS. 

• 

After Pwrity the main leqiiisite of style is Perspi¬ 
cuity. , 

A good writer ought not only to write so as to 
convey some sen.se to his readers, but so as to convey 
in the clearest manner the exact sense of his thought. 
We should not be left to grope for the meaning among 
a maze of words, nor be left in doubt between two 
meanings Quintilian says, ‘‘ Care should be taken, 
not that the reader may understand if he will, but 
that he must understand whether he will or not.” 


CHAPTER I. 

SIMPLICITY. 

One important element of (’learness is Simplicity. 
A difficult subject cannot be made easy by simple 
words, but we ought to try to express ourselves in the 
plainest idiomatic English that will fully represent our 
ideas. 

I. Constant confusion arises from the use of long 
words w'here there are others more familiar to serve 
our purpose. With few- exceptions, such attempts at 
fine language as the following should be avoided— 
The night, now far advanced, was brilliantly bright 
with the radiance of astral and lunar effulgence;” ?>., 
“The night was far advanced, and the moon and stars 
were shining brightly.” 

“^Tl^ letter is the fulmination of a man of profound 
convictions. It may not be accurate in its collocation 
of events, but it is the outpouring of an earnest soul 
read, “ it is the letter of a man of strong 6’onvictions; 
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and though ]terhaps inaccurate m most df its details. 
It commands rcsjiect by the evident sincerity of its 
purpose.” 

Sinjilarly, shun such periphrases as—‘‘the tender 
chords ” or “ the amorous affec^tion. ’ for love , “mina¬ 
tory expressions,” for threats , “ the succulent bivalve,” 
for an oyster ; “ an eminent agriculturist,” for a good 
farmer; “'inebriates ” or “ dipsomaniacs,” J’or '“drunk¬ 
ards ; “ Daimonic influence,” for ins])iration , “ rumi¬ 
nant's beatitude,” for cow’s pleasure, “pharmaceutical 
chemist,” for apothecary. * 

So, prefer Abuse to Vitinieration ; Welcome or Re¬ 
ception to Ovation; Begin or Commence to Inaugurate 
or Initiate; Enrage to Exacerbate; Neighbourhood to 
Vicinity; Gospel to Evangel; “ the patterns of things 
in the heavens,” to “the exemplars of the celestials”; 
“ he died poor,” to “ he expired m indigent circum¬ 
stances.” 

n. In ordinary prose, persons and fhifigs their 
plain names. Do not allude to them, as is often done 
fronrw a misplaced love of variety, indirectly, i. e , by 
reference to some more or less remotely associated 
circumstances, c.g .—Do not refer to the Deity as 
“the Occupant of the throne of Heaven,” nor to 
Homer as “ the blind old bard ” or “ the grand poetic 
sire,” nor to Aristotle as “ the Stagirite ” or “ the 
Master Critic,” nor to Dante as “the distinguished 
Florentine,” nor to Milton as “ the great Epic Icono¬ 
clast,” nor to Shakespeare as “ the Swan of Avon ” or 
“Gentle Will,” nor to Dr. Johnson as “the great 
lexicographer,” nor to a man’s head as “his more 
dignified extremity,” nor to the sun as “ the glorious 
lamp of day,” nor to the Latin language as “ the lady 
of the even trench and bristling mound.” 

Note. An exception to this rule occurs when the 
action referred to has a close relation to the attribute 
named, e.g. —“Shall not the Judge of all the ferfh do 
right ?” “ The victors of Sedan saw nothing between 

them and tiie capture of Paris.” 
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The Peclkntry of frequent quotations and remote 
allusions is a like source of obscurity; e.g .— 

“ They partook of the cup that cheers but not 
inebriates,” for “ They took tea together.” 

“ Who while circum pnccordia ludit giveth us to feel,” 
for while by his genial humour he makes us feel.” 

“ Perhaps more hruta julmuia have come from 
Exetei^ H^ll,” read, “ more loud nonsense has ” 

“ We should think the Gladsiontan thrice before we 
decide.’^ Omit the adjective 

“ He faMeH in one Hade and tried another, but his 
receipts weie ^few ami jar beiweeni and his Uast iiaie 
was worse than Ins first.' " Read, “ He failed in one 
trade, tried another, and filled again ’’ 

The following is a salient example of allusive 
pedantry— 

“ There are torches of Miltiades in every battle¬ 
field of academic or national struggles, of which the 
sight or remembrance ought forever to prevent the 
young Themistucles from sleeping.” This jirobably 
means. “ In every academic or national compeption 
there are examples of well earned success which 
ought to inspire ns with a desire to emulate them.” 

Say what you have to say so as to instruct or per¬ 
suade your hearer An effort to show off learning 
often results in an exposure of ignorance. 

III. Simple things and incidents should always be 
described in simple terms. The following evidence 
is somewhat i)uzzling to most readers— 

“ I found on examination a contusion of the integu¬ 
ments under the orbit, with extravasation of blood 
and ecchymosis of the surrounding cellular tissue, 
which was in a tumefied state, with abrasion of cuti¬ 
cle.” The plain English of this is that the medical 
reporter found a patient with a black eye. 

The same sort of stilted language is too often found 
in mlitaiphysical treatises and works on Art-criticism. 

One argument in favour of the use oi simple words, 
is that they come to our minds most naturally; the 
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so-called literary diction is often a bad alterthought. 
Macaulay has directed attention to the good strong 
iLnglish of Dr. Johnson’s unpremeditated remarks— 
“The Rehearsal has not wit enough to keep it sweet;” 
“ that Is,' he continued by way of correcting, but really. 
spoiling the sentence, “it has'not vitality enough to 
preserve it from putrefaction ” “When we Wefe taken 
up-stairs,” •he says in a letter from the Hebnd«s, ‘‘a 
dirty fellow bounced out of the bed on which'’one of us 
was to lie ” The in( ident rea])pears in the Joiirnal in 
this pompous and invertevl form- “ ()ut ftf »ne of the 
couches on whicli we were to repose there started up at 
our entrance a man black as a Cyclops from the forge.” 

The almost exclusive use of native doe^. not, like 
che extreme use ot laitin words, savour of absurdity, 
but it too is a fault of style. If plain words are best 
for plain things, technical subjects are appropnately 
discussed in technical terms These recall nothing 
but the thing designated, being unconnected with 
other associations, associations which, when we use 
common words in scientific senses, seldom fail to 
perpfex and mislead us To talk of a daisy or a 
wall-flower by its botanical name in ordinary discourse 
would be to make ourselves obscure to our hearers. 
We should call a spade a spade, a thief a thief not 
a kleptomaniac; but Geography is better than Earth- 
description, Longitude than Length, Anatomy than 
Cutting up. Magnitude is something different from 
Greatness; Fluidity is not Waieriness, and to drop 
the distinction vrould be, by an alffectation of sim¬ 
plicity, to fall into obscunty on the other side. 


CHAPTER II. 

BREVITY. 

With some exceptions, the more briefly a thought is 
expressed the more clearly is it conveyed. ^ Every 
word in a sentence which does not do good does 
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harm. It .& therefore a rule in Composition never to 
use a superfluous phrase. If on revision you find a 
word that you cannot account for and defend, strike 
It out. There are three main forms of Redundancy— 

1. Tautology, or-saying the same thing twice 
wherf W4; have nothing to gain by it. 

Taytology sometimes appears in the useless repe¬ 
tition of a»word—“ On comparing those works together, 
I found there was no comparison between them.” 

But much.more frequently the same idea is repeated 
in different words; as- — “ Less capacity is required 
for this business, but more time is necessary ” 

Under this head, be careful to avoid using— 

(a) Supe/yiuous Particles^ especially Prepositions 
and Conjunctions. Those italicised in the following 
may be omitted without injury to the sense— 

“ He would have recoiled aghast from before the idea.” 

“ Down until this time.” “ Hitherto and before now.*' 

“ They may be divided up into their component 
jjarts.” 

“ Persons who settle upon what shall be the topics 
of their speeches.” 

As they must pass their lives together, I have 
therefore thought.” 

“ Of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil 
thou shalt not eat of it^ 

“ He restored the chief butler to his butlership 
again." 

if) Adverbs. Adjectives^ or qualifying phrases.^ the 
meanings of which are already involved in the sen¬ 
tence— 

“The most entire satisfaction,” “The progress of 
advancement,” “ The whole sum total,” “ The entire 
monopoly of the whole trade.” “ One unanimous 
cry.” “ These ckpartments mutually reflect light on 
each c^her.” “ They returned back again to the same 
city from whence they came forth." “ The universal 
opimon of all “ Many offered voluntarily to be 
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among the number.’’ “The proper ornaments of 
style arise from sentiment; they flow in the same stream 
with the current of thought.” 

“ The second mode is by studying the literature of 
a langfiage in order of tune, or ihronolo^^italiy begin¬ 
ning with the very oldest writikn books, and coming 
down to the latest and newest'* ■ • 


Especial avoid such couplets as “ sylvan forest,” 
“umbrageous shade,” “unfounded calumnf,” “first 
aggressor,” “ first rudiments,” &c , also the *ise of 
single attributes which are themselves •tafttologies, 
as~--“most highest,” “ worser,” “lesser,” “chiefest,” 
“ extremest ” 

{c) Two or more Noun^ meaning nearly the same 
thing, as “ currency and circulation,” “ investigation 
and enquiry,” “ institutions and government,” “welfare 
and prosperity,” “intents and purposes,” “bounds 
and limits,” “ pleasure and satisfaction,” “ courage and 
resolution.” 


Note that in some cases such collocations are allow¬ 
able yith the view to unfold what is involved, or to dis¬ 
tinguish between two possible meanings of one word, 
as when we say “ sense and construction,” in contra¬ 
distinction to “ sense and sensibility.” Some pairs 
seem linked like Siamese twins, by established usage; 
such are “use and wont,” “means and substance,” 
“.subject-matter,” “head and front of offending,” 
“vision and faculty divine.” But it is undesirable 
to multiply those practical duplicates, as they arc apt 
to confuse the reader by suggesting a difference where 
none exists. 

Observe, however, that the repetition of a word is 
frequently to be recommended for the sake of clear¬ 
ness, and that the repetition of an idea is often an 
element of oratorical effect; e, — 


“ All that is little and low and mean among us.” 

• • 

II. Pleonasm does not, like tautology, exactly 
repeat the s^nse of the writer; but it adds to it nothing 
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of any consequence—nothing that is not really in¬ 
volved in what has been said before. It is a more 
decejitivc and eiiually offensive redundancy. The 
following are pleonasms 

“He went home full of a grmf many serious' reflec¬ 
tion^. ” 

“ 1 s'ha'fl come to see you at your house to-morrow, 
if 1 hUve any leisure on my hands." 

“ Reasl?m is the gloiy of human nature, and is one 
of the• duel eminences whereby we are raised above 
our fello\v-cle;iLures the brutes /// this loioer loorid." 

“This club treats all othei clubs with an eye oj 
contemjit " 

"He managed the aff.urs of the country with [undent 
jiolicy and provident wisdom.” 

“In the Attic commonwealth it wis the privilege 
and birthright of every citizen and poet to rail aloud 
and in public ” 

" Both of them" “ All of them" and such terms as 
“Selfsame,” “Four square,” “ Oftentimes,” are pleon¬ 
astic. 

i 

These and similar expansions are, however, not 
unfrequently justifiable on the ground of rhetorical 
emphasis ; e.g., “'rhe heavens above., the eaith beneath. 
and the waters under the earth ; ” “ We have seen imth 
our eyes, and heard 7i'ith our ears." 

Pleonasms may always be remedied by striking out 
the superfluous words. 

IIJ. Verbosity.- Here the case is different; for 
a verbose, or long-winded sentence, is based on cir¬ 
cumlocution, and to mend it we must recast it. A 
simple instance is, "On receiving this information he 
arose, went out, saddled his horse, and went to town.” 
The details do not repeat each other, but they are 
utterly insignificant and uninteresting ■ it would be 
eno^gl;^ to say, “On receiving this information he 
rode to town.” Extended instances of verbosity 
generally illustrate other errors; but tjie extreme 
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uncouthness of the following is mainly due to the 
twadding details it introduces .— 

Besides which, I remember well seeing a mag- 
nificenj drawing, of the largest* size, called ‘ Italy,' 
belonging to Mr. Fowler, and another grand one of 
the ‘Falls of the Clyde,’ with others of which«Mr. 
•Ruskm has not a word to say in his bulk}' (.analogue 
of 150 pages, which, notwithstanding that half of it is 
spent upon liis own drawings, is really very mtciesting 
reading at any other time and at any other plact.” 

For more humorous examples ol the garfulbus style, 
turn to the speeches of Dame Quickly and of Polonius 
m Shake&jieare. 

Very long sentences, even when not tautological, 
are often difficult to tollow. Fhe awkwardness of 
the follo\Mng sentences is owing to various causes— 
as a redundancy of adjectives, thg intrusion of senti¬ 
ment, accumulation of particles, , but their ob¬ 
scurity is due in great measure to lumbering length. 

“ I^inally, Mill, the younpe*,! of the thice—lit wa', but twenty- 
nine xtjit-'n he wrote the passaj^e which J have fjuoted — had for 
several years been wilting id ihe tslniinstei and oiliei Re¬ 
views .iriitloi, from which U was to be inleired that when his 
coiiiageous and truth-lo\ing fatlier, and that fathei’s. friend, 
Benthani, should be gone fiom the earth they would leave be¬ 
hind them, in this hen of their hopes, one ht to be an expositor 
of their ideas through anothei generation, but who was, likely 
ratlier to look nglit and left in that generation for himself and 
to honour his descent, not by nieie adhesion to what he had 
inhenled, but by an open-mindedness that should even solicit 
..contiaiy imjiressions and ])ush on passionately at every bieak of 
day in the quest of iichei truth.” “ Whatever other 

mcn, seniors or coevals of these three, may be named as having 
co-operated with them, either as urging views of their own or as 
continuing the older philosophic influences, certain it is that it 
IS to Carlyle, Hamilton, and Mill that all w'ould point as having 
b^en the most prominent leaders of free or uncovenanted British 
speculation during the last thirty years 

The matter of the above might at least be more 
clearly conveyed in some .such manner as the ^l^ow- 
ing 

“ Mill, the^youngest of the group-, though but tiventy-nine 
when he wrote the passage quoted above, had for several years 
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been known*as a leading wntcr m the We^-tnnnster and other 
Reviews. Fiom the tone and quality of his articles it might 
aheady have been predicted that the ideas of his father and of 
Bentham, his father’s friend, wete likely to be expounded to the 
next generation in a manner voithy of tWe bold thmk''rs who 
had put them forth. Hi‘j leaders felt that J. JS. Mill was sure 
to hoijour his descent by no blind adhesion to mhei ited belief, 
but by aPkdfen regard to the circumstances of his time, a mind 
evei ofien to receive vaiious impressions, and a zeal ever on the 
alert for the pursuit of tiuth. Others, the seniors or contem* 
poraiies of those three, may be named as then fellow-workers, 
either iif tlie advocacy of new views or the transmission of older 
philosophit iftfluences , but Carlyle, Hamilton, anrl Mill arc 
uiiiveisally admitted to have been, duting the last thirty years, 
the most piominent loaders of independent Biilish speculation.” 

Long sentences have their proper place as elements 
of variety in an extended composition; but they 
require skill in handling, and it is rarely prudent for 
a young writer to attempt the construction of one 
which requires him to pause for breath in the course 
of reading it. 

Never introduce any circumstances in a sentence 
save those which obviously bear on the main state¬ 
ment. There is no need to say, ‘‘ I wrote a letter to 
her,” for if I wrote it must have been a letter. But it 
is correct to say, “I wrote a long letter,” which escapes 
the ambiguity involved in the phrase, “ I wrote to her 
at length.” 

It is also a rule, in ordinary prose, to make a state¬ 
ment as directly as possible. The verbiage of fine 
language tends to verbosity. Avoid also all Round¬ 
about modes of expression. Among these are— 

(d) Needless asseverations or references to your o^vn 
opinion. Be cautious in using such expressions as, 
“I am sure,” is certain,” “Having bestowed 
great pains in investigating the subject, I am firmly 
jiersuaded that,” “ I am convinced it is true that.” 
Equally avoid :—“ As I think,” “ It seems to me,” 
“A^. f|r as I know,” &c. For of course your assertion 
will only be received for what it is worth. The follow¬ 
ing, from Sir Philip Sidney, could only be justified in 
conversation ■— 
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“ I think (and I think I think rightly)* the laurel 
crown doth worthily honour the poet’s triumph.” 

As a rule, the obtrusion of your own personality at 
all is ^jiconastic and in bad taste.* Note that little is 
gaineii by the substitution of “ we ” for ** 1.’’ Con¬ 
struct the sentence if possible so as to avgici either. 
'Never say “we” when you are speaking of somc^ihing 
that only concerns yourself, “/fV went into the 
clas.s-room at the last moment ” is an affectation. 

{b) Needless Caveats or Double Ncgatii'es^and In¬ 
direct Expressions. Tlie frequent employment of 
“but,” “though,” “however,” “.still,” “nevertheless,” 
“ if I may say so,” “ so to sjieak,” &:c, especially 
when one caution is thrown on the top of another, the 
second restricting the first, the third the second, and 
so forth, is a mark of indecision of cliaracter, which 
muddles the sentence and puzzles the reader. 

The Double Negative is properly used when a direct 
affirmative would overstate the truth. “ He is not 
unjustp though he is hardly an Aristides; “ It was not 
a baePhiX ”—rather good, but not the best. 

It is employed with effect by eminent writers, to 
convey a strong assertion with some reserve, as in the 
famous peroration of Macaulay, when he says that 
Milton in his blindness “meditated a song so sublime 
and holy that it would fiot have misbeeome the lips of 
those Ethereal Virtues whom,” &c. But in common 
use this form is a mere weakness; e.g — 

“The following expressions seem not to have the 
merit of not being synonymous; ” «>., they are prac¬ 
tically synonymous, 

“Henceforth all orders not emanating from the 
ministry must not be obeyed , ” /.tf., “ No orders save 
those emanating from the ministry are to be obeyed.” 

“It is not to be denied that a high degree of 
beauty does not lie in simple forms; ” We cannot 
expect a high degree of beauty in simple forms.* * 

“ All the creeds of Christendom teach the subjuga¬ 
tion of the ‘passions, and do not gyve any encourage- 
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ment to cnrnes against society ”—Surely they (/is- 
coura^e or condemn crimes against society. 

Fnv pel sons who had allowed their respect foi 
facts to get the better of any prejudices th^y may 
have had for this or, the other side, beliroed that in a 
fair rfigJit^M? Russia 7 is uwuld be unabie to subdue the 
Turks in the long rim.” This is in many respects a' 
bad sentence. Read— 

Few who had regard to the facts of history rather 
than fncir Jeanmg to either side, doubted that the 
Russians would in the open field ultimately overcome 
the Tl’urks.” 

“ Nojie of the little states that hoped to fatten on 
the carcass of Turkey have been sent etJipfy away." 
Read—“ Every little state, &c., has had a slice.” 

Notice that Brevity is often promoted by substi¬ 
tuting single adverbs for qualifying clauses—as “in¬ 
stantly ” for “ without losing a single moment,”—and 
sometimes by compounding words; e.,i ^, “ 'bhe York- 
shiremen flew to arms ” is shorter than “ the men of 
the shire of York.” •’ 

Cobbett’s assertion, “ He who writes badly thinks 
badly,” receives constant illustration from the style of 
prolix writers: they are generally weak men. The 
qualities of directness and force, and consequently 
clearness of style, are undoubtedly due in some degree 
to natural gifts. But in so far as Education and 
Example have any effect on Style at all, it is useful to 
dwell on the paramount importance of those qualities. 

Excessive Brevity may lead to a violation of 
Perspicuity. This is the more common error of great 
writers, who are apt to forget that the reader has not 
been admitted to Uieir secrets, and that he cannot be 
expected to supply the latent trains of thought that 
link their sentences. Dr. Blair asserts that obscurity 
of style necessarily springs from indistinctness of con- 
ceptioft ; but^ thqugh generally, this is not always the 
case. It has been truly remarked that a practised 
thinker but unpractised writer is liable tt) be misled 
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by his own knowledge of his own meaning into 
supposing those expressions intelligible which arc so 
to himself. 

The Obscurity of the condensed style is generally 
due td an abuse of Ellipses, (diseivc that con¬ 
necting iiarticles or pronouns rtiay often be omitted, 
.not only without mjuiy but with advantage*tcf Clear¬ 
ness; eg., Man proiioses ; Cod disposes.” ‘M* told 
you 1 would go myself.” “ Had I known lift danger, 
I would not have gone” “Fuigive us our debts” 
“There is no man that fears you less ilian he.” 
FAclamations or commands, as, “A horse, a horse !” 
“Begone!” are clear contraftions for “ bring me a 
horse,” “ 1 bid you go.” Had J but served my God 
with half the zeal 1 served my king ” is unambiguous, 
though “uith which” has to be imdeislood after “ zeal.” 

On the other hand, the following contractions are 
excessive:— 

“ He told me he had given John the gun the gun¬ 
smith brought him.” Supply “ which.” 

“'J'hc wise man is happy when he gains his own 
approbation, the fool other people’s.” Say, “The 
tool when he commends himself to others.” 

“He doth not only pass the Historian, but, for 
instructing, is w'cll nigh comparable to the Philosopher, 
for moving leaveth him behind him.” 

“ They declared it treason to attempt or imagine or 
speak evil of the King, Queen, or his heirs.” The 
sense requires “his or her heirs.” 

“ You ought to condemn all the wit in the world 
against youbetter, “ though it be against you.” 

“ It may be doubted whether Oxford ever pro¬ 
pounded so wise a scheme of reform as this of Cam¬ 
bridge,” ought to be “as this put forward by Cam¬ 
bridge.” 

“My Christian and surname begin and end with 
the same letter.” Query, Is my name Charle%C|iirns 
or Bob Stubbs or Roger Rover? The statement 
requires expansion. 
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“ Di. Marsh, himself and several members of his 
family well-known advocates of evangelical religion, 
died on the 24th of August ” 

Read, “ Dr. Marsh, a member of a family well 
known for the advocacy of evangelical religion, died,” 
&c. or “ Dr. Marsh died, &:c. He and several 
members bf his family were,” &c. 

Obsc^^rity in commonplace matter and in sen¬ 
tences expressing commonplace thought is more apt 
to resifit from diffiiseness than from brevity. 

In difficult matter or original thinking the reverse 
holds good. 

In the one case it is toibe remedied by Conden¬ 
sation, in the other by Paraphrase. 

A good example of a sentence made clearer by 
shortening is given by Mr. Bain :— 

“ Pope professed to have learnt his poetry from 
Dryden, whom, whenever an opportunity jiresented, 
he praised through the whole period of his existence 
with unvaried liberality; and ]jerhaps his character 
may receive some illustration if a comparison be in¬ 
stituted between him and the man whose pupil he 
was.” Condense thus :— 

“Pope professed himself the pupil of Dryden, whom 
he lost no opportunity of praising; and his character 
is illustrated by comparison with his master.” Nothing 
material is lost. 

Any volume of Annotations on such authors as 
Aristotle or Bacon, or any volume of Sermons, sup¬ 
plies abundant examples of Paraphrase. Both pro¬ 
cesses should be practised as Exercises 

The Art of Condensation, especially in the form of 
Precis writing (where the gist of a whole correspon¬ 
dence or volume of evidence is given in a few pages), 
is the talent of a good reporter. 

Tke ^Art of Expansion—the power of spinning sen¬ 
tences—is the talejit of a popular preacher. 
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* 

CHAPTER III. 

PRECISION. AMBIGUITY IN WORDS. 

« 

The Precision or definiteness ol, meaning essential to 
IVrspicmty may be violated in two ways.b^ trsing 
’words vaguely—A. We may be left in doubt as to 
what they mean. B. ^Ve may be left in dcuibt as to 
what they refer to 

t 

A « • 

Errors under this head differ from those treated of 
under the head of Accuracy , because in those the 
words were altogether out of place, in these the only 
fault IS their ambiguity. 

There is no part of speech which is not liable, when 
carelessly employed, to be misconstrued; — 

{a) Nouns-- 

“ A man w’ho has lost his eyesight has tn one sense 
less consciousness ” 

“ Wis presence was against him.” 

“ I will have mercy and not sacrifice." Sacrifice 
might be mistaken for a verb. 

“Great Bulgaria no longer exists except in the 
historical memory ; many people still think it w^ould 
have been better if it did in factP 

{b) Adjectives— 

“ We have a right to destroy such animals as are 
mofiaip i.e., deadly. 

“Our sympathies are naturally divided as to the 
rn^olting Bulgarians.” 

“ He has a certain property in the town.” 

“ It IS not true " This may mean either false or 
inaccurate. 

“ His view’s are TC'rongP incorrect or immoral ? 

{c) Verbs and Participles— * ^ 

“ It was overlooked by one man, and many passages 
wholly written by another ” 
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“ I h.iv^' loni; since learnt tf) like nothing but what 
you do ’’ 

“ 1 did not speak yesterday, as I wished to havedone*^ 

N.B Distin^ish between “do” as a principal verb 
and as an auxiliary. 

“t Seeing dreams cannot be received as evidence: 
titete fs nothing here to influence you ” 

“ ‘rhe;^poet dreaming of the past and future forgets 
the present.” Doe^ this mean “ wlien he dreams,” 
or ‘‘ b*lnce he dreams, as all poets do ” ? 

‘‘ Common sense,” said a loud speaker, “is what 
we 7odniS “ Common sense,” retoitecl a wit in the 
audience, “/j ivhat ivw loant" 

“Two sisters want washing." This advertisement 
has a double ambiguity : both verb and participle are 
ambiguous. It really means ‘they desire to wash’; 
it might mean ‘ they require to be washed.’ 

{d) Adverbs, Pronouns, and Connectives. 

“ Both the ecclesiastical and secular powers concurred 
in these measures.” 'I'his refers to two sets of power, 
but the rule which, when two things are meant, pre¬ 
scribes the repetition ol the article before the second 
ot two coupled adjectives is here broken. We say 
“the pious and the profane,” not “the pious and 
profane.” 7'he same rule applies to coupleil nouns. 

In disjunctive clauses the repetition of the disjunctive 
particle is not requisite, but it may be employed for 
emphasis, as—“ Neither by law nor by right nor by 
custom can this be maintained.” 

“ The Reformation of Luther,” “ The love of God,” 
illustrate the double meaning of the proposition “ of.” 

“If I am not commended for the beauty of my 
work| I hope to be pardoned for their brevity.” 
“ For ” means “ because of,” but this is not obvious! 

“Nothing less” is ambiguous in the following:— 
“ They^aimed at nothing less than the crown.” 

The indiscreet use of the following particles ought 
to be specially noticed:— , 
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* Only for Alone. 

“ Not only Jesuits c.in equuocdte ” 

‘‘ You only have stood l)y me tlirouj^hout.” 

Alone may l)e insufficiently definite, as in the line 
from V'frgil, ‘‘ Must I wage war with this race alone' 
for so many years ? ” read, “ will? this single rare.” 

* Because after Not, “ They have not tfte'spleen 
because they cannot talk without a glass.” lAsert 
“merely” before “because,” or'wiite “It floes not 

follow that they have,” &c • 

• • 

All not for Not all. This is a \eiy common error. 

“ Though all seeds do itoi contain albumen, this 
substance is found in every embi}^) sac.” “... 4 //who 
lay claim to these virtues are not to be depended on.” 

((?) A regard for Perspicuity prosiTibes using the 
same word in different senses in the same sentence. 
“ 1 am so angry to hear it sai<l that ] am incapable 
that I shall resign.” “He turned to the left and Icjt 
the room.” “ 'The truth is ciror and truth are blended.” 
“ Othfr men may give more^ but cannot give more 
evident signs of thought.” The first “ more " should 
be “ more numerous ” 

H. 

The most fertile sourc-c of coniusion in English is a 
slovenly use of the Relatives. The cases and gen¬ 
ders in Latin, Greek and German refer, for the most 
jiart with sufficient clearness, the consequents to 
their antecedents. Amliiguity m this respect is the 
greatest drawback of a comparatively unmfleeted lan¬ 
guage. Our masculine and feminine pronouns retain 
only a few inflections, and, when two or more persons 
are alluded to, these are insufficiently explicit. There 
is nothing to indicate the antecedents of “ Which ” or 
“ It” beyond the fact of their being neuter, and where 
everything is neuter but male and female persons this 
does not carry us far. “ 'Fhat ” may refer to an^-tking. 

^^Their^ '‘That," “Which" 
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and arc therefore the great stumbling-blorks of' 
our langiiAge. 

Volumes might be filled with instances like the fol¬ 
lowing in illustration of the difficulty — 

t “The* })nc.sts tianisinittecl to the ignoiant populaiion the 
instruction ^^luch they thcpi\t'h>i \ were unaVile to acquire”, lead, 

“ Thfi jinests were the means of conveying instruction to a 
populatibn*to(> ignorant to acquire it for theinsehes. ” 

“Beaumont was so ULCurate a judge of plajs, that Ben 
Jonson, wkilc he lived, submitteii all his writings to Jm censure, 
and ’tis thought used /«r judgment m toirectmg, if not contriv¬ 
ing, all*plots” Jonson long suivived Beaumont, we must 
therefore teaA:—“Beaumont was so accuiate a judge of plays, 
that as long as he lived all Ben Jonson’s wTitings w'ere submitted 
to his censuie It is thought that Jonson even used Beaumont’s 
judgment,” »tc 

“ I cannot say liow much I delight to witness that energetic 
spiiit whuh distinguishes the local authouties m thi'? town, and 
which shows that that happy system of lo^al goveinment to 
xohich Lord Cainaivon has so well alluded, ciWf/is quite 
as characteristic of this coiintiy and quite as important to this 
country as the great Parliament which meets in London, and 
whuk attracts the admiration of the world, is woiked efiiciently 
among you”, read, “ T cannot say how much 1 delight to 
witness the energetic spirit that distinguishes the local authorities 
m this tow’n It shows thai the happy system of local govern¬ 
ment to W'hich Lord Carnaivon has so well alluded, a system 
quite as charactei iolic of this country and quite as important to 
this country as the great Pailiament which m London attracts 
the admiration of the woild, is efficiently worked among you.” 

“ For the custom of the manor has m both cases so far super¬ 
seded the will of the loid that, provided the seivices be performed 
or stipulated for by fealty, he cannot in the first instance refuse 
to admit the heir of hi^ tenant upon fm death, nor m the second 
can he remove his jiresent tenant as long as he lives”; read, 

“ He cannot m the fust instance refuse to admit the heir of his 
tenant upon that tenant's death, nor in the second can the lord 
remove the tenant during the tenant’s life.” 

“The shaiks who prey upon the inadvertency of young heirs 
are more pardonable than tho^e who trespass upon the good 
opinion of those who treat them upon the footing of choice and 
respect”; read, “aie more pardonable than the fellows who 
trespass upon the good opinion of men graciously treating them 
w’ith favour and respect ” 

“ Th^y were summoned occasionally by then kings, when 
compiled by ti^r w'ants or their fears, to have recourse to thei> 
aid read, “ They i^ere summoned occasionally by their kings, 
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* when the wants oi the fears oi the soveieign cnmijelled him to 
have recourse to the aid of his people ” 

“If It were spoken with nc\er so great skill in the actor, the 
manner of uttering that sentence could have nothing in // which 
could strike any but people of the gi^eatcst humanity, nay, people 
elegant'-and skilful in obseivations upon read, “There 
could be nothing in the manner of uttering that sentence calcu¬ 
lated to strike any but people of the greatest humsjnity, 
.people elegant and skilful in remarking on such ofeliCacies of 
expression.” <» 

“WTien,” says Colibett. “I see many ‘its' m a 
page, I tremble for the writer.” i 

“ He said to Ills patient that if he did not feei bc'vlcr m half 
an hour, he thought he ha<l belter return; \rj uhuh remark he 
designed to induce kvn to take care of himself; but he who is 
naturally reckless is hard to persuade to caution, whtek was seen 
in the case of xohich I am speaking, a good instance that that 
ivhich a man will not do for himself he will not do at another’s 
bidding”, read, “He said to his patient, *lf you do not feel 
better m half an hour, I think 1 had bettei be sent for again,’ 
designing (oi whereby he designed) to induce him to be careful 
of his health; but a natuially reckless man will not be cautioned 
This will be seen in the case I speak of, a good instance that 
what one will not do for himself he will not do for another.” 

A similar ambiguity is frequent m verse:— 

“ Such weif the ccntauis of Ixion’s race, 

Who a bright cloud for Juno did embrace.” 

The modes of dealing with the confused relative 
indicated in the above illustrations are mainly the 
following:— 

1. Repetition of the antecedent noun, or use of an 
equivalent noun. 

2. Substitution of “ whereby ” for “ by which,” “ if” 
for “that,” “what” for “that which,” or of the participle 
for relative and verb. 

3. The employment of seasonable ellipses, as 
omission of the relative. 

4. Lopping off redundancies. 

5. Changing the construction. 

6. Breaking up a lumbering sentence into shorter 
sentences. 

7. Turning indirect into direct quotations. 
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Special ^confusioif is produced by changing ihe 
nominative. The following are ambiguous, owing to 
the heterogeneous character of the consequents. 

“ Our ancient Saxon laws nominally punished theft 
with death, if above the value of twelve iiencie ^ but 
the criminal was permitted to redeem his life by a 
pecifnioryn ransom, as among their German ancestors 
read,“if the value of the goods stolen was above the' 
value of twelve pence; but the criminal was permitted 
to red^'em his life by a pecuniary ransom, a custom 
which pr^w^led among our German ancestors. ” 

“ 7 'here are indeed but i ery few w ho know how to 
be idle and innocent, or to have a relish of any pleasures 
that are not criminal: every diversion they take is at 
the expense of some one virtue or other, and their first 
step out of business is into vice or error”; read “Few 
know how to be harmlessly idle or to relish innocent 
pleasures. The rule with most men is that every 
diversion they take sacrifices some virtue, and they 
only step out of busmens into some folly '* 

Be careful to compare like things, men with 
men, books with books, &.c. This rule is violated in 
the following 

“A savage is a better state of life than a slave 
read, “'rhe life of a savage is better than that of a 
slave.” 

“The unwearied exertions of this gentleman have 
done more towards elucidating the obscurities and 
embellishing the structure of our language than any 
other writer on the subject. Such a work has long 
been wanted "; read “ than those of any other writer. 
A work answering those demands." 

A similar ambiguity sometimes adheres to relative 
phrases, as in the following :— 

“ A self-made man arrived in California with only 
one shirt to his back, and since, he has contrived to 
accumulate over ten millions. 

“'(Pile night was very dark, and a man named 
Brewer came to the assistance of some women who 
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heard the cry, and splashing witii a broo!T»phe saw the 
of a 7Voman groaning on the other side of the 
water, and he held out the broom.” The last sentence 
probably means, “ 7 'he night was-very dark, and a man 
named brewer came to the assistance of some women 
who had heard the cry. Spla.jhing with a broom, he 
saw the liand of a woman who was,” &c. - *■ 

.. Incongruities or inconsistencies of thought or ex¬ 
pression like the following are always obscure 

“ It will invariably be found to lie the case a^ a rube 
that when a fine sentiment comes from his pen it is not 
his own.” 

“ The process ot throwing the accent of a word back, 
is one which we may note constantly going forward.'^ 
Never write a personal pronoun or relative phrase 
without considering what antecedent it may, upon 
reading the sentence, be supjiosed to refer to 

Repeat the noun if you cannot use a pronoun quite 
unambiguously. When there are several particulars in 
the antecedent you may gather them together by such 
phrases as “ Then,” “ I say,” “ This being so,” but 
employ these sparingly. 


CHAPTER IV. 

* ARRANGEMENT. 

Ambiguity and confusion often arise from carelessness 
in arranging the parts of a sentence. The main rules 
to be observed in this respect are the following:— 

I. Preserve, w’ith few exceptions, the normal order 
which is, in English-— 

{a) In simple sentences—" 

Sub] ect—Predicate, 
or more fully, Subject-Verb—Object. 

(b) In complex sentences— 

Qualifying word — Subject — Modifying Claui^e — 
Verb—Qualifying word or phrase—Object. 
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I 

Inversio;! is the rille in Interrogations—“ Can I ? '* 

Otherwise it should seldom be employed in simple 
statement. It is an affectation to say “ very true it 
is” instead of “It is very true.” “Of William Shake¬ 
speare was this said ” for “ This was said of,” &c. 
Observe that the inversions so frequent in English 
versd ase often sources of ambiguity, as in the line— 

“•And thus the son the fervent sire addressed.” 

“Ti^hc rising tomb a lofty column bore.” 

The kind of ambiguity occurs in Latin, despite 
the aid of inflections, esjiecially in the construction of 
the accusative with the infinitive— 

“ Aio te iiEacidem Romanos vincere posse.” 

“ Formosam resonare doces Amaryllida silvas ” 

Inversion (r inf.) is often justifiable; but nei^r 
im^ert without bcui^ able to a reason for it. 

II. Qualifying words, whether adjectives or adverbs, 
should be placed as near a? jiossible to those which 
they qualify. * 

A single Adjective properly precedes its noun: thus 
we say “a popular oratoi,” not “an orator popular”; 
but when the adjective is modified, restricted, or em¬ 
phasized, it generally follows the noun- “ An orator 
by his very violence popular with the fanatical 
faction.” 

Adverbs follow neuter verbs—“He spoke recklessly.” 
They generally come before active verbs—“Pompey 
rashly engaged Ciesar at Pharsalia”; but exceptions 
occur; e.g.f “ He loved him muchi' 

When there is an aujiiliary and a verb the adverb 
has, as a nile, its proper place between them— 
“ Courage has always enlisted esteem.” But we say, 
“He has spoken recklessly I' 

When there are two auxiliaries in a sentence with 
an ^tive verb thq adverb falls between them—“ He 
might readily have answered my question ”; but in a 
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passive sentence it lollops both^auxiliancfc—“ J shall 
be uiterly undone.” 

When two adverbs, one of time the other of man¬ 
ner, attend one verb, the rule *is to place the adverb 
of tulle before, that of manner after, the verl); e.^., 
“ She ofUn wept biiierlyy * 

Whether the adverb follows or ])reredes* bt careful 
to place it so as to leave no doubt what word it»quali- 
fies. The followin'' are vrongl) arranged—‘‘ Man is 
capable of laughing akvays:' “ We do thos« things 
fu'quently which we repent of afterwards.’* • 


III. 13e especially careful in using the adverbs 
•‘Onb,” “Solely.” “ Kqnally,” and the' adverbial 
jihrases “At least,” “At all events,” “At any rate,” 
al.so “Neither” The misplacement of these is a 
continually recurring source of confusion, which the 
following instances may be taken to illustrate — 


“The negroes are to appear at chutch only in 
boots.” This might mean “ They arc to appear at 
churph, but they must be in boots ” ; or, “ When they 
come to church they need hai'e nothing on but boots.” 
Whereas the real meaning is “ They are to appear only 
at church in boots”, or moie evjihcitly, “The only 
place where they are allowed to wear boots is at 
church.” 

“ Not to exasperate him, 1 otiJy spoke a feiv words,” 
read “ spoke only.” 

For “The world is brazen, the poets only represent 
a golden,” read “ only the poets.” 

“ You only I accept as my leader,” read “ 1 accept 
only you,” or “ I accept you alone.” 

It IS often advisable to substitute “alone” for “only,” 
where the latter word is ambiguous. 

On the other hand, “alone” is sometimes more 
ambiguous than “only”, “I'his fact a religious 
census alone can give ” • ^ 

“ He employed his power for the gratification solely 
of his passions,” read*“ solely for,” &r 
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“ Thankf- should liavc been given equally to my 
colleague in these labours as to myself,” read, “ equally 
as to myself” 

“ Sixtus the Fourth v.ms a great rollcctor of^books 
af leasts read “ at least a great collector.” 

yis own performahee ai all eveuis was as good as 
his proiftifft,” read ‘‘ was at all events as good '' 

"Fhe poetry of aiK'icnt times at any rate is more 
original "than ours,” read “is at any rate more 
original.” 

“ If Fmii^ XJV. was not the greatest king, he was 
the best a<'tor ol majesty ai /east that ever filled a 
throne,” read “ at least the best actor," 

“ 'rhe atio(’ious crime of being a young man I shall 
attempt to palliate nor deny,” read “attempt 
neither to jialliate,” 

IV. careful to set interjioscd circumstances, 
qualifying phrase.s oi clauses, as near as possible to 
the subjects to which they refer. Never let them 
stand between two leading members of a sentence. 
When the scntem'c is inverted let the qualifying 
phrases precede The following ambiguities might 
have been easily avoided by attention to these rules;— 

“ I had sc\ eral men died /// wy ship of feverP read 
“Several men in my shij) died of fever ” 

“ By Tautology is meant that form of expression in 
which we suggest the meaning we laould he at in more 
Toays than am," read “ in which we suggest in more 
^vays than one,” &c 

“ The witness had lieen ordered to withdraw, in 
conseijuencc of heiu^ intoxicated., by the motion of 
an honourable member” Place “by the motion” 
first, or after “ordered.” 

“ We, know how the doctrine of spiritual indepen¬ 
dence has been expounded since the Patronage Act 
7iias j^ojtscd by the Free Church leaders/' Place “by 
the Free Church leaders” after “expounded.” 

“ \yhatever irrational people on both sides in this 
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country may urge, the pretensifms of Srgi Stephano 
have been rcduo'd to u vaU extent" \ read “have 
been to a vast extent reduced.”, 

“ A woman was seen loitering about the place where 
the L^ld was seen carrying a ch ltd, read “A woman 
carrying a child.” • 

“From Doune we learn lliat Mr. Mmyto*hilied 
fifteen brace o/ ^^rouse along with a Jrtend on lii^ moor 
ten days ago," read ‘ From Doune we leaim tliat, ten 
days ago, Mr. Munro, along with a friend, kill^^d,” &c. 

“ 'I'he rabid animal, before u could be killed, 
severely bit Mr. Jfutton and other dogsd 

Put the “other dogs” before Mr. Hutton . 

“ 1 hope not much to serve those \Aliom I shall not 
happen to please." read ” I do not much hope to 
serve,” (S:c. 

Observe that the absurdity of the false readings is 
no excuse tor this kind of ambiguity, ^vliich, as in the 
case of the Roman uill commanding an heir to erect 
•• aiiream statiiam hastain tenentcni," has often led to 
almost interminable lnuMiits 

V. The ambiguity of relati\e clauses trequently 
arises from their misplacement, d'he rule is to place 
the pronoun as near as po.^slble to the noun or other 
antecedent to which it releis. In the following a 
simple rearrangement is enough to dispel the con¬ 
fusion :•— 

“ It is folly to pretend to arm ourselves against the 
accidents of life by heaping u]j treasures, which nothing 
can protect us against but the good providence of 
God;” read, “It is folly to pretend, by heaping up 
treasures, to arm ourselves against the accidents of 
life, against which nothing but the good providence of 
God can protect us.” 

Sometimes, however, the sentence recpiires further 
reconstruction: e .^,— _ 

“He w'as taking a view from a window of the 
cathedral jof Litchfield, in which a party of royalists 
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had entrenched theirfselves read, “A party of royal¬ 
ists having entrenched themselves in the cathedral, he 
was taking a view of it from a window. ’ 

VI. Remember that in every sentence there*ought 
to be one main assertion. The distinct perception of 
this—•the backbone oi the sentence— teiidb to secure 
the Unity among its clauses essential to Perspicuity 
and Precision. The following are the main rules for 
the preservation of this unit) :— 

1. A\otd ^han):;tn^ the nominative or the construc¬ 
tion, even where such a change does not, as in the 

, instances given under the head ol Accuracy, result in 
false grammar, e.g — 

Desire of pleasure ushers in temptation, and the 
growth of disoiderly passions is fonuaided, " read, 
after “ temptation,” “ and forwards (or stimulates) the 
growth,” &c. 

“A short time after this injury he came to himself, 
and the ne\t day they put him on board a ship, udiich 
conveyed him first to Corinth and thence to the island 
of .*Egina;” read, ‘‘and the next day was puf on 
board a ship and conveyed," 8;c. 

2. Use Parentheses cautiously and niodCfaieh. 
Let them be brief, and so set that there can be no 
doubt to what they refer Never set Parentheses 
within Parentheses, like wheels within wheels: such 
a mode of construction is like a Chinese puzzle. The 
following transgress these rules :— 

{a) “ Gill no longer needing to be styled ‘ the 
younger’ (for his father had been dead since 1635, 
and he ivas now a man of fort)-two and a Doctor of 
Divinity to boot), was still in his father’s place as 
head-master of St. Paul’s School.” *^1^0 be converted 
into English, this sentence requires to be entirely 
recast. The parenthesis, if it means anything, means 
that the dead man was still a Doctor of Divinity forty- 
two yfers old* 

if) “ Disappointments will often happen ^ the best 
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and wisest of men (not through any inijirudence of 
theirs, nor even through the malice or ill-design of 
others. but merely in consequence of some of those 
cross incidents of life ^^hl^h could not be foreseen), 
and ffbmetimes to the wisest and best (concerted 
plans read, “ Disnpjiointments will often happen to 
, the wisest of men, and their best concerteci {lians will 
be upset, through no imprudence of their own or 
malice of others, but simpl)' in consequemse of some 
unloreseen iross accident*’ , 

(t') Never delay till to-morrow’ (foi to rflorfow is not 
yours, and, though you should live to enjoy it (and 
remember how uncertain this is), you must not over- ’ 
load It wath a burden not its own) w'hat reason and 
conscience tell you ought to be performed to-day; ” 
read. “Never delay till to-morrow what reason and 
conscience tell you ought to be iienormed to-da^ 
'To-morrow is not yours, and though you should live 
to enjoy it, which is always uncertain, you must not 
overload it with alien burdens,” 

A‘short paienlhcsis, on the other hand, is some¬ 
times conducive to clearness, eg .— 

'The outrages ]Perpetrated by the iJulgars (if evi- 
denc is aught) hav^e been more monstrous than those 
perpetrated by the 'Turks ” is better than if the paren¬ 
thesis were placed either before or after, so in the 
follow'ing •— 

‘‘ His arguments (though founded on fact) had no 
effect on the excited mob.” 

3. Do not introduce too many qualifying clauses 
into one sentence, nor stretch it beyond its natural 
close. Distinguish between the Unity of a Sentence 
which carries, with a limited number of modifications, 
a single assertion, and the Unity of a Paragraph which 
conveys all that is to be said about one view' of a 
subject. • 

The following is a crow'ded sentence, with a ‘'tag” 
at the end;— 
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“ Here \\ was found of absolute necessity to inflame 
or cool tile passions of the audience, especially at 
Rome, where Tully spoke, and with whose writings 
young divines (I mean those among them who read 
old authors) are more conversant than with itiose of 
Demosthenes, who by many degrees excelled the 
other, At'least as an orator;" read, “Here it was a. 
necessity to inflame or cool the passions of the 
audlence^ 'Diib was especially the case at Rome, 
where fTully spoke Young divines who lead old 
authors at all were moie conversant with his writings 
than with those of Deino-sthenes, who, at least as an 
orator, far excelled him.” 

Two distinct assertions, wliuli ought to lonn two 
sentences, are often inconguiously glued into the 
appearance of one by the use of anti,” “ or.” “ for,” 
“yet,” &(. Remember that there is no Nirtue in an 
“and” or any othei particle, e\ce])t to make more 
plain a connection already existing between the 
thoughts expiesscd by the < onnected clauses. A 
needless “and” only perple.xes the readei by setting 
him to look for a connection where none e.xists. The 
remedy for such tonfusions is generally to strike out 
the spurious links and begin new sentences ; 

“ Boast not thyself of to-morrow , thou knowest not 
what a day may bring forth ; because of this it is that 
we cannot rely on it; anf tor the same reason^ despair 
not of to-morrow, for it may bring good as well as 
evil, luhich is a ,i^iounil for not xexirr; thyself with 
imaginary fears ; for the cloud may pass by harmless ; 
or though it should discharge the storm, yet before it 
‘breaks thou mayst be lodged in that mansion which 
no storms ever touch ”; read, “ Boast not of to¬ 
morrow ; thou knowest not and canst not rely on what 
a day may bring forth. Despair not of to-morrow ; it 
may bring forth good as well as ill. So vex not thy¬ 
self with imaginary fears. The cloud may pass, and, 
though It should discharge the storm, before it breaks,^' 

&C. r 
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I single him out from among flic moderiis because 
be had the foolish presunijjtion to ('ensure Tacitus, .ind 
to write history himself: and your I ,ord‘^hip will forgive 
this short excursion m hoiKuir of a favourite author”, 
read ‘^I single him out, &c., heenuse he had the 
presumption to ('ensure 'racilus, ?md himsell to attempt 
•history. Your l.ordship will forgive,’’• • 

Where a number of (juahties or circumstances apply 
to a subject, it often adds to the pre('ision of .'f%entence 
to introduce these first, or at least early, » 

'riic minister ( mild not jiersuadc the Ho«ise to see 
the wisdom of Ins ('oiirse, /?c icas eloquent, 

astute, e\q)erien(.ed in all the circumstances, and 
aided by all the advice attainable in the difficulties of 
the case”j better thus —“ Mo(juent, astute, experienced 
in all the circumstances, and advised in all the diffi¬ 
culties of the case, the minister yet failed to persuade 
the House to see the wisdom of his course.'’ 


Observe that almost all the ('hanges suggested in the 
above sentences aie in the direction of greater brevity. 

Siv/f/ti-ify, /vm/v, and c; z/cr arc the mainstays 

of perspicuity and precision of style ; without which, as 
has wxdl been said, ornaments only glimmer through 
the dark. 
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PART IV. 

STRENGTH AND GRACE OF STYLE. 

« 

C V 

Accitracy and Clearness are essential in every com- 
])OS7tion.*, To write forcibly we must write ]>recisely, 
but our writing may be peifectly clear and yet weak or 
inefl'ecb'v^. „ Strength and Grace of style are, in great 
measure, the results of strength and grace of thought 
which cannot be imparted by rules, but there are some 
rules which have been found useful in the higher 
branches of Prose, and even in Poetry. It is possible 
here only to indicate a few of the most important 
of these which relate to 

(d) 'fhe choice of words. 

(/f) The number of words 
(c) T'he order of words 

t 

CHAPTKR J. 

THE CHOICE OF WORDS. 

A — Fh.-MN Words 

Of various ways of saying.the same thing, that which is 
most expressive is the best, and, in most instances, that 
which IS the simplest is the most expressive. So to 
present ideas that they may be apprehended with the 
least possible mental effort should be our object in 
every sentence we write : for, as Mr. H. Spencer 
remarks, the time spent in trying to understand the 
words is so much taken from the time the hearer has 
at his disposal to realize and reflect upon the thought. 
It has been observed that very simple ideas are often 
conveyg^l most forcibly by signs, />., leave the room,” 
by pcRnting to the door; “ do not speak,” by placing a 
finger on the lips; come here,” bv a wave Qf the hand. 
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Such signs or rude pantomimes will, it is true, not 
carry us far, but the nearer our words .ipproach to 
them in point of directness the better. 

This*c()nfirms tlie rule, already laid down, as to the 
general preference of words from*the native portiqp of 
our vocabulary. ()iir Anglo-Saxon words* ifTe not 
only, from early association, more suggestive ithan 
those derived iroin the Latin, they are also^in most 
cases, more specific, bting empIo}ed to denote* most 
of the objects perceived llirough the sensed as well as 
the great features and clianges of nature The majority 
of our Latin words, on the other hand, represent 
generalized or abstract ideas Mr Sjialding observes 
—“ We use a foreign term naturalized when we speak 
of‘colour’ universally, but wx* fall back on our home 
stores if we have to tdl what the colour is, calling 
it ‘red,’ or ‘yellow,’ ‘white,’ or ‘black,’ ‘green,’ or 
‘ brown.’ AVe are Romans when we speak in a general 
way of 'moving,’ but we are 'I'ciitons if we ‘leaj),’ or 
‘ sprint^,' if we ‘ sli}),’ ‘ slide,’ or * fall,’ if we ‘ walk,’ ‘ run,’ 
‘swim, or ‘ride,’ if we ‘treep,’ ‘ciawl,’ or 'fly.'" 

It is better to use the more definite word whenever 
we can do so with accuracy. Thus, if wx* do not know 
whether a distant object is male or female, we must 
sjieak of ‘‘a person ’’; but when it ajiproaches, and we 
can distinguish the sex, we are able to refer to it as “ a 
man,” or “a woman." Only individuals have a real 
existence, and the more exact the word we can use, 
the more real the knowledge wc convey. Campbell 
says—‘‘ The more general the terms are, the picture is 
the fainter, the more special, the brighter.” “They 
sank like lead in the waters” is more forcible than 
“they fell like metal", “Ye yourselves know’ that 
these hands have ministered to my necessities,” than 
“ I by my own labour,” &c.; “ I have coveted no 
man’s silver or gold or apparel,” than “no «ia|i’s 
wealth or possession.” Suppose we ’-vrite :— 

“In proportion as the manners, customs, and 
amusements of a nation are cruel and barbarous, the 
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regulatioiib of their penal code will be severe,*' the 
sentence is correct and the idea clear, but we may 
make it more Mgoioiis by identification, tlui'5 —‘*In 
proportion as men delight m battles, bull fights, and 
combats of gladiatofi^, will they punish by hanging, 
bunting, and the rack” : for m the latter case we ha^c 
doiiQ foi the reader what in the former he was left to 
do for iKinself. 

Opnsider the lilies of the field, they toil not, 
neither ,dofc they sjiin” is far more siiggestue than 
“'i'he flowers they do no manner of work”; “Solomon 
in all his glory.” than “The greatest and wisest mon¬ 
arch ”; “ Fragrant as the smell of Lebanon,” than 
“ The odour of cedar trees.” 

'I'he same force is attained bv the same means in 
verse; e.g .— 

“'riiencc lip he flew^, and on the tree of life 
Sat ii/ce a cormoi'ant." 

“ Him thtie the\ found 
S(}uat like a toad" , 

It IS, however, to lie observed that w'e cannot 
always assert of the < oncrete what we may of the 
abstract. Words derived from the Latin have their 
proper places in our s[)eech : there are ideas we can¬ 
not express w’ithoiit them, and they enable us to vary 
our form of expression. 'Fo extrude 'them would 
therefore be a serious loss. The exclusive use of 
Saxon terms or monosyllables is an uncalled for and 
absurd surrender of much of our inheritance from 
the past. It IS therefore a foolish fashion and a grave 
fault of style. All w'e can say is that the tendency, 
especially of young winters, has hitherto been to give 
undue prominence to the most sonorous but otherwise 
least effective element of our language. We should 
be simple in our choice of words as w^e can be, 
wiftiout rejecting any of the conspicuous advantages 
which, by the very fact of its being in its vocabulary 
a composite language, the use of English affords. 
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Write naturally is a rule to which there is no 
exception. Kvery form of Affectation, whether m the 
direction of jjompoiis intricacy.or childish simplicity, 
lb, as i^e have seen, an offence against Perspicuity: 
it IS also a source of weakness. Hence, besides 
avoiding roundabout expressions and remote allitsions 
•we should, in ordinary matter, make a sparing i^se of 
QiiotaUofis Shun especially those whichUiave be¬ 
come hackneyed, as references to the “ Phcjenix ’’ and 
the “Upas tree,” to the “Parnassian ij:ioynf” and 
“the Castalian fount,” with such wcll-^\orn phrases 
as “Sturm und Drang,” “ C'uriosa felitiias,” “Sweet¬ 
ness and light,” “ Fantastic toe,” “ Slings and arrows 
of fortune.” Fxcerpts from “ Hamlet,” Pope's “ Essay 
on Man," and the works of Mr. Tennyson, arc too 
frequently introduced by our mfenor writers. 

Avoid equally all loud or exaggerated language; 
e.g .—the frequent use oi such adjectives as “stupen¬ 
dous,” “ boundless,” “ tremendous,” “ prodigious,” 
“unspeakable," “rapturous,” “glorious,” “infinite,” 
“ incilculable,” “ awful,” “ majestic,” or such expres¬ 
sions as “ oceans of thought,” “ mammoth caves of 
discovery.” heebie writers almost invariably delight 
in superlatives; strong writers dispense with them. 

With a view to grace and melody avoid as much as 
possible harsh sounding or lumbering words, as— 
“primarily,” “summarily,’ “holily,” “ lowlily,” “au- 
thenticalness,” “ nnsucces.sfiilness,” “ peremptoriness,” 
“ conventiclers,” “ drudged,” “ fledged,” “ budged.” 

An exception to this rule occurs when the .sound is 
purposely made rough to rejiresent either the actual 
sound made by the thing spoken of or harsh ideas 
associated with it. This resemblance or analogy be¬ 
tween sound and sense is called Onomatopeia^ and is 
frequently employed with effect especially in descrip¬ 
tive poetry. But it is a license the limits of which we 
cannot here define. ♦ 

Considerations of Harmony also proscribe the too 
frequent us& of particles, as “ and,” “ but,” “ how,” 
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“ that," &c., which interrupt unseasonably the flow ot 
the sentences. For the same reason, repetition of tlie 
same word is only justified when demanded for clear¬ 
ness or when we desire to emphasize the subject to 
which It refers e 

• • 

, B.—FlGlTRATlVl!. LaNGUVGR 

The fffainest language is not always the most forci¬ 
ble. A word cannot be too natural but it may be too 
familiar. • A* great orator, after a gre.it war, produced 
a profound mijiression by saying in the House of 
Commons— 

“ 'Fhe Angel of Death has been abroad through the 
land 1 we may almost hear the beating of his wangs." 

“ If," said a critic after the debate—“ If you had 
s.iid ^ we would have laughed." 

In animated discourse or composition vivacity is 
often promoted by the use of Figures of Speech in 
which wwds or phrases are used in a sense different 
from that generally assigned to them Their 9bject 
is to make one idea throw light upon another, by 
bringing into view some jireviously hidden quality of 
the things of which we are speaking. These Figures, 
sometimes called Tropes {rp^irciv, because the words 
are turned or twisted from their obvious signification), 
are mainly founded on Resemblance, Association in 
time or jilace, and Contrast 


Chief Rhetorical Figures and Forms of Speech. 


Resemlllaiice 

1 

Contiguity 

Contrast or SurjmBo 

1 

Airangement 

(I Companson 01 

a Autonomasia- 

u Antithesis and 

a Climax 

Simile 

/> Metaphor— 

Individual fni 
rlas*; 

Epigram. 

& Hyperbole 

b Anti-climax 

I Identification 

i>. Sjmecdoche— 
Pari for whole 

i Metonymy- 
Cause for ef¬ 
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I Figures founded on Resemblance— 

1. The Simile, though generally brought under this 
head, is nut, strictly speaking, a figure it is a_ fully 
stated* comparison, as—“'The "warrior fought like a 
lion,” “ i-hs spear was like the«mast of a shi]),” “ His 

^ wrath was as the storm or when I’ope sa) 4 s-^- * 

“ True ease in writing comes tioin ait not chance, 
As they move easiest who have learnt tff dance.” 

bimiles are approjiriatc when tliey ('onsistefitly en¬ 
liven the subject, that is when, without vi?!ilafing truth, 
they make it clearer or bring its relations more strik¬ 
ingly liefore us The tomjiarison must be betw^een 
things of otherw’ise differiait kinds, but having a like¬ 
ness m the quality to which attention is directed. 
1 his likeness must not be too obvious- -w^hen it would 
not he w'orth w’hile to make the comiiarison—or too 
remote, when it w^ould make the subject less instead 
of more intelligible 

Similes should therefore neither be trite nor fantas¬ 
tical* 

2 . The Metaphor is a figure which consists in the 
substitution of one w'ord or phrase for another. It is 
founded on a real or fancied identity in some promi¬ 
nent quality or tjualitics of tw’o or more things. As 
w’ith the Simile, its use justified w'hen it conveys a 
correct idea with greater force than the ordinary word 
w'ould have done : unlike the Simile, it does not state 
the resemblance, it takes that for granted and pro¬ 
ceeds as if the tw^o things w'ere one—we no longer 
say, “ He fought /i/ct‘ a lion,” but, “ He 7cras a lion in 
the fight.” 

There are two degrees of Metaphor— 

(a) In the first, attributes properly belonging to 
one thing are applied to another. A large class of 
phrases originally metaphorical have been so widely 
adopted that they have ceased to be regarckd as 
figurative. Those consist for the most part of terms 
originally dbnfined to physical which have been trans- 
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ferred to mental things or states Thus we speak of 
“ a dear head/’ “ a //r? a/ heart,” of “ smooth manners/’ 
*■^ 30/1 words,” prejudice/’ eloquence.” 

unbridled iiassion,” of the light of nature.” of 
“ reasoning m a a?r/e,'‘ ot being “ uiflamed with 
anger,” / swollni with pride.” “ melted with grief,” of 
u'fiectwn," ant mat ion i' “ financial pjv^prets!' &:c., 

without any idea that we aie speaking metaphorically. 

In other cases \\heic tlie figurative use of the word 
IS boldbr or not so generally received, the metaphor 
is more feaclily re<'«')giiized, as in such phrases as— 
“ the totternig .State,” ‘‘ virgin snow,” *' shallow fears,” 
“"summer lite,” “a bhuk omen,” “a day dark with 
fate.” 


Metaphors m whu'h the terms proper to one sense 
or faculty are ti.an'.ferred to another are not uncom¬ 
mon. “ Sweet scent,” “ soft whisper,” “ hat^sh con¬ 
trast,” and (Others, have become stereotyped. Dr. 
Young’s “ shadotv of a .sound ” is more startling, and, 
generally speaking, innovations of this sort should be 
avoided. 

{h) In the second degi'ee one thing is completely 
identified, for fne tifne being, with another Thus, 
instead of “ A good man enjoys comfort even in 
adversity,” we have “ To the upright there arises light 
m darknes.s,” for “1 look to thee for defence and 
counsel,” “ Thou ait my rock and my fortressP “ Thy 
word is a latnp to my feet and a light to my path.” 
.Similarly, a statesman is called “ the head of his 
party," Athens “ the eye of Greece,” Sleep “ Nature’s 
soft nurse,” the dawn “ the rosy-fingered Goddess,” 
the JSun “ the King of day,” &c. ‘ 

When, as in the last instance, life is distinctly attri¬ 
buted to inanimate things or abstract states, a special 
name is given to the metaphor; it is called 


3. dP^sonitication. As is the case with other 
metaphors, this may consist in the attribution of a sen¬ 
tient nnality to the subject—as when we speak of “ the 
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ihiLlhood of a nation,” of “ a iainied ago,” of “ the 
grbiiml,” of “ /'dartb,’’ of woids*/' 

of “the imptrious bca,” -or the attiibution of a fully 
conbcioub lift.—as when Milton Avrites, Earth fell 
the wound,” or Addison nnagines ihe heavenly bodies 
proclainwr:; their great (Jnginal,” or .Shelley inake^ 
the cloud .ia>, “ 1 am the da//i;httr of c'artli" and 
water,” or tails the moon “ an orlied maideuf • 


I'lie Apostrophe la a Personitication act*(5inpanied 
by an atldress, or an address to an absent [lersAin 
'Phis image is frectuent m the (lassits , — 

“Trojaquc nunc stale^, Priaimquc aix alia niaueres,” 

and m the so-called }joems of ()ssian , f,;'. — 

“ Happy are thy people, () Fingal , ihme arm shall 
light their battles. 'Phou art the lirst in their dangers, 
the wise.st in the days of their peace.” 

“ Ve hills and dales, }e rivers, woods, and plains. 
And ye that h\e and move, tair t reatures, tell 


“ Quid non mortaha jier tora coges 
Auri sacra fames? ” 


4. Allegory, under which liead fall Pables and 
Parables, ts an extended Metaphor generally accom¬ 
panied by Peisoniiication It does not, however, like 
the Simile assert diatone thing resembles anotliei, nor, 
as with the ordinary Metaphor, does it directly tiguie 
one thmg to be another Allegory chooses a like 
subject, and talks of it so .is to .suggest the other 
It is a hierogh phical painting where vuirds are used 
instead of colours, bometinies, as in the I^arables of 
the New Testament and some of the Paliles attributed 
to .disop, an interpretation is appended at the close. 
More frequently, as m the allegoric^al jiassagcs of the 
Hebrew Prophets, Thou hast brought a vine out 
of Egypt, ” m Spenser’s Faery Queen, and Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, the reader, with the aic^of aptly 
chosen names and circurhstanc es, is left to interpret 
the story ^pr himself. 
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Extended personifications, as Milton's Sin and 
iTeath, are sometimes called Allegories. 

A Metaphor which implies is generally preferable to 
a Simile which exi'resses a ('omparison, because it is 
more terse, and leaves room for an agreeable mental 
exercise m detecting’the exact jjoints of likeness 
Shelley in-the “ Prometheus LInbound ” speaks of the 
winil shepherding ’’ flocks of fleecy clouds along the 
inoiintainV/, which h better than if he had said that the 
wind blew them alioiit as a shepherd drives his flock. 
So, m hisraddi'ess to 'Time, “ IJnfiithoiiiable sea whose 
waves are years,” the last part of the metaiihor ex- 
^ plains the first but where we have a moie remote 
analogy, as towards the close of the Adonais,” 

“ Life like a dome ol many-colourcd glass 
Stains the white radiance of Kteinity," 

we require the C'oinparison to be fully drawn out. . 

The most important of the general rules that apply 
to all these figiire.s are tlie following - 

{a) The imaa^e must he suited to the i^iibjcet. We 
must not degiade dignified material by mean com¬ 
parisons, nor attem])t to exalt insignificant themes by 
magniloquent jihrases. The latter is the more com¬ 
mon error. Metajihors and poetical epithets are the 
colours of speech ■ where the idea ih great the “ large 
utterance ” whicli answers to it is like the natural glow 
of the complexion in health: but the attempt to dig¬ 
nify poverty of thought with sonorous words only 
brings into stronger relief the flatness of the matter. 

{b) The image must not be far-felclied or over¬ 
strained. The bad habit of drawing out consequences 
from a figure, of crowding images together, of weaving 
metaphor on metaphor, is constantly illustrated in 
Cowley’s poetry, and frequently in Dr. Young's “Night 
Thoughts ; ” e.g .— 

** Walk thoughtful on the silent solemn shore 
(Jf tiiat vast ocean, it must sail so soon 
And put good works on board and wait the wind 
That shortly blows us into worlds unknown.” 
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{c) The metaphof must he consistent fhroughout, 
and nothing should bu brought forward in the para¬ 
graph to which It belongs that cannot be applied to 
the subject in both its literar}^ and figurative use ; e.g.^ 
in the following this rule is violated— 

“ Long to my joys my dearest lord is lost, * 

* His country’s buckler, and the CIrecian boas^t, 
Now from my fond embrace by tempesto torn 
Our other column of the state is borne, 

Nor took a kind adieu^ nor sought coijteijt. 

Mixed Metaphors ought to be sedulously 
shunned, for they directly traverse the purpose which 
the jLidu'ious use of tiguratne language is designed to 
fulfil, and instead of making the idea more vivid blur it 
over with incongruities. The following are glaring in¬ 
stances of this offence .— 

“ Comets importing change of times and states, 
Brandish your chrystat tresses in the sky, 

And with them scourge the bad revolting stars.” 

• 

Tresses can hardly be made of glass, or used as 
whips. 

“ When even an archbishop begun to hold his nose, 
and to complain of the air being poisoned in the 
vicinity of his palace, the pressure became irresistible.” 

“ Those whose minds aie dull and heavy, do not 
easily penetrate into the folds and intricacies of an 
affair; and, therefore, they can only scum off w’hat 
they find at the top.’’ 

“You are in the morning of life, and that is a season 
for enjoyment ” Youth may be compared to the 
morning, but that is not a season. 

“ Lord Kimberley said that in taking a very large 
bite of the Turkish cherry the way had been paved for 
its partition at no distant day.” We cannot well be 
said to pave the way for the partition of a chen^. g 

“ Lord Roseberry said the key-note of the policy of 
the Governnient would be wrapped in that obscurity 
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which the (.iovcrniiient have endeavuured to keep up " 
Thib IS a medley of metaphor, as are the following :— 

“'i'hey saihii in the sa?ne boat on the hustings, and 
Mr M. was sanJwiched between them.' “ In a mo¬ 
ment the thunderbolt on them, delu^itre, tlie country 
with invaders.” “''I'here is not a single vie^io of human 
nature that is not enough to extinguish the seeds ol 
])ri(ie.'” ,, 

NottL, however, that the same subject may be illus¬ 
trated by 1? sucllssiou of ajil metaphors, and that 
where they are kept distinct from one another they 
jiresent themselves to the mind like a senes of scenes. 
There is thus no iin[)roiier mixture of imagery in the 
following eloquent passages.— 

"it seems to me a strange and a thing .much to be 
marvelled that the labouier to repose himself has- 
teneth as it were the c:ouise of the sun ; that the 
mariner rows with all force to attain the poit, and 
with a joyful cry salutes the descried land, that the 
traveller is never contented nor cjuiet till he be at the 
end of his voyage , and that we in the meanwhile, 
tied in this world to a peqietual task, tossed with 
continual tempests, tired with a rough and cumber¬ 
some way, yet cannot see the end of our labour but 
with grief, nor Ijehold our jiort but with tears, nor 
approach our liome and quiet abode but with horror 
and trembling 

“This life IS a Penelope’s web, wherein we are 
alw^ays doing and undoing , a sea open to all winds . 
a weary jouniey through extreme heats and colds over 
high mountains, steep rocks and thievish deserts: and 
so we term it in weaving at this web, in rowing at this 
oar, m ])assing this miserable w'ay. Yet we when 
Death comes to end our work, when she stretcheth 
out her arms to pull us into the when, after so 
man^ dangerous passages she would conduct us to 
our true home and resting place, instead of rejoicing 
at the end of our labour, of taking comfort at the 
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Sight of our land, of singing at the approach of oui 
happy mansion, we Avould fain letake our work in 
hand, we would again hoist sail to tlie wind, and 
willingly undertake our lourney anew. We lear 
more the cure than the discjyie, the surgeon than 
the pain, more the feeling of death the ejnd of our 
•miseries, than the endltss misery of our life^; we 
fear that wc ought to hope lor, and wisji^ that wx' 
ought to fear,” 

This passage is also a conspicuous exiyn^le* of the 
successful employment of anliihcsis.— F. iufra. 

{d) Na'e?’ jumblc fot^d/ur hteral and Jii^urativr 
statements in the same senttmee , eg .— 

“The hcioic Spanish gunners had no defence but 
bags of cotton joined to their owm unconquerable 
courage'' Courage cannot be glued to bags. 

“ To thee the w'orld its present homage pays 
The harvest early, but mature tlie pj'aise ” 

“ Praise ” should be “ crop ” but it would not rhyme 

“ Ohannmg’s mind was//<?;//c^as thick ivith thoughts 
as a backwood of his own magnificent land ” Add 
“ with trees,” or the expiession is absurd 

The following droj) from a laboured image to a plain 
statement is little better :— 

“ Present appearances in the political, religious, and 
commercial departments of our civilized world hang 
with a gloom of heavy clouds ovei’ the dawn of the 
prospect of a pacific era, but we . . . may be 

allowed to hold good against the suggestions of utter 
discouragement."’ 

Observe that the appropriateness of a Metaphor ma> 
often be tested by drawing out the implied compari¬ 
son, and so converting it into a Smile. 

II. Figures founded on Association-* ^ 

I. Autonomasia is a figure of concentration, which 
singles out t type and makes it stand for the kind to 
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which it belongs it rests partlv on resemblance and 
partly on historical association. The most common 
form IS where a proper name is taken to represent a 
('lass—as “ some village Hampden,” some Cromwell 
guiltless of his country’s blood.” Addison in the 
Spectator tjmploys this form almost to excess, but on 
the wjhole it adds greatly to the vivacity of his nana-' 
tive : so 3,lso Virgil m his i^clogues Pope perpetually 
employs it- -- 

“ 'Mrfy every Bavius have his Ihifo still ” 

In common discourse we talk of a Solomon, a Croesus, 
a Demosthenes, a Cato ; and similarly, of C'hloes and 
C’or>dons as types of soft-hearted shepherdesses and 
sentimental swains. The lule is to ascertain that the 
names will leadily suggest to the readers the char¬ 
acter they are designed to represent 

A habit, derived from the classics, of substituting 
for the agencies of nature or the works of man the 
names of the heathen who presided over them— 
i.e., of saying Ceres foi bread, Bacchus for Hvine, 
Neptune for the sea, the Muse for poetrv—once pre¬ 
vailed in our literature; but this jiractice has been 
justly censured as alien to our natural modes of 
thought, and therefore incongruous and untrue. 

A Figure, akin to Autonomasia, consists in substi¬ 
tuting the individual named by his leading character¬ 
istic, for the general rank or class to which he belongs, 
as when we make ‘‘the fool” stand for folly,” “the 
king” for his royalty, &c ; — 

“ Nor durst begin 

To speak : but wisely kept the fool within.” 
Dryden’s couplet, 

“ Who follow next a double danger bring, 

^ ^Not only hating David but the kingf 

would lose its point if we had to say, “Not only hating 
the man hut his reign A good instance of this figure 
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IS the answer ot Louis Xll when urged fo resent an ' 
offence received before his accession ■— 

‘‘ It does not become the king of France to avenge 
the iifcjunes of the Duke of (JrUans,” 

Another inodifK'ation of iIk; same concentrating 
process IS the adoption of an abstract tern-^ instlfead of 
' the ]>ersons to whom it is apj>lieable Tn thi^i case 
we j)Ut one term denoting the quality of class foi 
the individuals, and s.iy Youth ” for the^ young, 
Jjeaiity ” for the lair, “ ^^'lsdonl” for tht* v^se 
Similarly, we ha\e such c‘\]ir» bsions as—*' Uj) goes 
my .j,'';v7rv’ luipudence to the maul,” “ You are not • 
vunous, you arc vice ” 

So the obiect of an act is identified with the act 
Itself. 

“ 'Die jicople’s prayei\ the glad diviner's theme, 
rile young men’s vidon, and the old man’s dnamP 

2. Synecdoche (xuaiis where the part is taken for 
the whole, the species for the genus, the material for the 
thing made of it, ivhere the person is designated by 
the most conspicuous trait of his character or the 
effect he produces, 'rhus w'e may speak of “ all hands 
being at \vork,” of so many “ head ” of cattle, of 
‘‘bread ” for food in general, of “winters'* or “summers” 
for years, of the “steel” for the sword, of the Deity 
as “ the refuge of the oppiessed and the terror of evil¬ 
doers,’’ of a favourite statesman as “the nation’s 
hope.” 

Synecdoche is admissible only when that part is 
selected which is the most prominent or the most 
interesting at the time when w^e are contemplating the 
objects: m both cases it is natural, and represents 
w'hat is uppermost in our minds. Thus we may speak 
of seeing a fleet of ten sail at sea, but not of so many 
“sails” in the dock, or of “sails” ploughing tjie main. 
We may allude to houses as “roofs” w'hen wfi are 
thinking of shelter, “ T abjure all roofs,” but we must 
not say “ hi laid the foundations of a roof.” 
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3. Metonymy—where the effect is put for the 
cause—“bringing a man’s gray hairs to the 
grave”: or the cause for the effect— r s: “basking 
in the sun ” depends fur its force i..n the same j^rinci- 
ple. A good instancc^is 

“ Ncqiie unqiiam 

Solvitur in soniius, oculisve aut pcctore noc/em 
Accrpit 

* “ And could not draw 

'l*he quiet into her blood.” 

' Similarly, we have an adjunct or symbol for the thing 
or rank— (.g., “the crown,” “the lawn,’ “the ermine,” 
for the king, the lushops, and the law lords , 

“ Cedant arnia toga:; concedat laurea lingua:.” 

'J’he containing foi the contained ajipears in—“d'he 
jjalace and the t ottage,” “ From the cradle to the 
grave,” “ Hausit spiiinantem jjateram,” &c. 

We may say “ the bar ” and “ tiie bench” for barris¬ 
ters and judges, “the pen” and “the sword”* and 
“the press” for the members of the professions who 
use them, only when we are thinking of them as 
members of those jnofes&ions. “This is the unani¬ 
mous ofimion of the bench” is a legitimate phrase; 
but it would be an absurd affectation to say, “ I 
invited a large i)ortion of the bar to dinner.” 

III. Figures founded on Contrast— 

I. Antithesis.—Our natural love of variety or 
surprise is illustrated by the frequent recurrence in 
literature of this figure or mode of expression, whereby 
things belonging to tlic same general class, but with 
some marked feature ,of difference, are brought into 
sudden opposition Thus we contrast “life and 
death,” heat and cold," “ youth and age,” “ peace 
and ^ar,” or speak of the range of an author’s style. 

“ from gay to grave, from lively to severe ” ; or of 
unexpected events in the phrase, “ Great insults from 
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little causes sirring,” or of a contrast bclwtfen quantity { 
and lime, '‘'’Ten thousand ministers uere driven from 
their manses in one day.” A judiciousl)-chosen con¬ 
trast's an agreeable surjirise , its eflei t is that of a 
strong light and shade, or a huick change in a scene. 
Antitheses often combine a ciouble* oppositioiv -that 
of sound and of sense—and containing in ll^einsehes a 
rise and fall, are frequently used to sujiplv tli5 jilace 
of a period , — 

“ Kvery man desnes to live long, but no ofle would 
be old” " • • 

“ I am too proud to be vain ” 

*• bpes el piiemia m ambiguo, certa iunera ei luctus ’’ 

" Pn-esens imiieifectum, plusquam-perfectum futu- 
rum ” 

^Vhen sullicientU .sharp Antitheses become Epi¬ 
grams. These exhibit a real sei|uence under an 
a])parent contradiction. 01 startle by some surimse 
“The statues of Jhutus and Ckissius were con¬ 
spicuous by their absence ” 

“ 'ITe child is father to the man.” 

“ The more huiry the less speed.” 

*• He w’as so good, he w’as good for nothing.” 

“ An educated man should know something of 
everything and ever}thing ot something.” 

“ Verbosity is cured by a large vocabulary.” 

“ He was of rich but honest parents.” 

“ To the wisest and best of men I dedicate these 
volumes. Those lor whom it is intended will accejit 
and receive the compliment; those for wdiom it is nut 
will do the same.” 

Long descriptions of character, as Dryden’s “Zimri” 
and Pope’s “ Atticus.” often hang on Antitheses, 

p CT - 

“ Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 

Bear like the Turk no brother near th^tlyone ; 
View him with scornful yet with jealous eyes, 

, And*hate for arts that caused himself to rise ] • 
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Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer. 
And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer, 
Willing to wound and yet afraid to strike, 

Just hint a fault and hesitate dislike; «' 

Alike reserved to blame or to commend, 

\ timorous foe and a suspicious friend, 

Dreading e’en fools, by flatterers besieged, 
vVnd tp obliging that he ne’er obliged : 

• • • ff ■ 

Who wopld not smile, if such a man theie be, 
Who would not weep, if Atticus were he " 

Whole novels and dramas sometimes dejiend for 
much of then interest on a similar oj)}>osition of 
semblance and reality. Thus we may contrast the 
confidence of Macbeth in the juggling oracles with 
their real interpretation, or note the juxtaposition of 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet and Horatio, of Cervantes’ 
Don Quixote and Sancho Pan/a 

The legitimate, that is, the temperate use of Anti 
theses on appropriate occasions, undoubtedly adds' to 
the vigour of style; Iiiit, as everything in the world 
has something opjiosed to it, this form of expression 
is, from its very facility, apt to be abused. Sydney 
Smith has parodied the antithetical style in the fol¬ 
lowing sentence from an imaginary review— 

“ They have jnofundity without obscurity, perspi¬ 
cuity without prolixity, ornament without glare, terse¬ 
ness without barrenness, penetration without siibtilty, 
comprehensiveness without digression, and a great 
number of other things without a great number of 
other things.” 

Mere verbal oppositions, as in “The Two Gen¬ 
tlemen of Verona ”—“ Nay, I was taken up for laying 
them down ”—are ajit to degenerate into poor puns; 
and in more serious matters we ate often tempted 
to ovewtate the truth for the sake of the antithesis; 

'*A11 public praise is private friendship ; kll public 
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detraction is private hate.” Fre(iuent (Examples of 
this are to be found in the works of I/ord Macaulay 
and of Pope, as in the line on bacon-- 

“The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.” 

But the excess itself into \vl'tt< h some writers have 
fallen is an evidence of the emphasis which iAntilheses 
• are calculated to give to expression, 'fheir mewt lies 
in their condensation, and their afford in g»l(%*the mind 
a distinct resting-jilace in the senteni'e Then; danger 
IS their tendency to j)er\t'it facts by overskitament and 
neglect of modifying circumstances. When they follow' 
each other too fist, they are aj)t to produce a jerky 
style- the writer who leaps from one to anoU^cr is like 
an opera-dancer posing in artificial altitudes 

2. The Hyperbole, w'hich concentrates the atten¬ 
tion on some single feature and exaggeiates it, also 
appeals to our love of suiprise. 'J'he statement it 
makes is in contrast to our ordinary experience and 
the usual (oiirse of nature. It is admissible in pas¬ 
sionate description, as ivhen we speak of “ rivers of 
blood,” or Milton writes of Satin, “ Hell grew darker 
at his frow'n,” or makes him exc laim “ Myself am Hell,” 
or it is said of lean cattle “Vix ossibus haTcnt ” 
It is common in the exaggerations on which certain 
forms of humour—notably that most familiar in 
America, and frequently illustrated in the w'orks oi 
Sydney Smith and Charles Lamb—largely rely. 

Note that hyperbolical wTiting may either be delib¬ 
erate burlesque as in these authors, or a feature of an 
exaggerated style as frequently in the works of Victor 
Hugo. 'J’he judicious use of the hyperbole requires 
considerable skill In the hands of unpractised 
writers it is ajit to become merely bombastic or 
nonsensical. Tt may be introduced as a parody, e.g.^ 
in the player's speech, “ Hamlet," Act II, sc. 2, or 
with dramatic propriety to indicate an excitefl state 
of mind, as in Hamlet’s challenges over the grave of 
Ophelia. , 
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3. Irony and Insinuation or Innuendo are other 
forms under the same head, where satire is v'ciled 
under the guise of a com]diraent, or obscurely, liecause 
incom]ilete]y, expressed. The wrumgs of Swifc, ot 
Junius, and of fleine gbound in these, e — 

“"I'he minister generally remains in office till a worse 
can be found.” 

“ I shall believe it to be so, though 1 happen to find 
it in his lordship’s history.’’ 

“do cleanse the I’lieatre is hardei than to cleanse 
the Augean stables, for in this rase the oxen are in 
the stalls ” 

Modern abuse is fictiiiently ironical — 

“ He is full ot information, like yesterday’s Times 

“He did his party all the harm in his pow’cr, 
he spoke for it ” 

The Euphemism by which bad or dangerous things 
are spoken of in gracious terms- -as the Greek fashion 
of addressing the Furies as the Faimenides, is a form 
of polite irony. In a like fashion we say death is 
“parting” or “ falling asleej).” Similarly, a disgrace¬ 
ful bankruptcy is referred to as “ stopping payment,” 
itc. 

N.B.~ Distinguish Kupheimsm from Euphuism^ an 
affected mode of writing, marked by the use of fine 
words and, the abuse of antithesis, which was a fashion 
of the Klizabethan age. 

The .same half-decorous obscurity often refines the 
edge of an oratorical Retort: c g. - ~ 

A nobleman had said that Providence had inflicted 
on Mr B. a disease of the brain as a penalty for the 
misuse of his faculties. Mr. B. replied, “ It may be 
so; but, m any case, it will be some consolation to 
the friends and family of the noble lord to know that 
the disease is one which even Providence could not 
mflitt upon him ” " 

“ His ancestors came over with the Conqueror. 1 
never heard that they did anything else.”i 
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“1 hope he thought lie was speaking^the truth, 
but he lb rather a dull man and liable to make blun¬ 
ders ” 

IV.* Miscellaneous Figures — 

The following names are given to iiiodii^i atioiis ol 
t the above, or to lAlier figures less generally use^ and 
not reducible to a distinct head .- - ^ ,, 

I Intcrro^aiion is an animated form of |iddress 
somewhat similai to aj>o-stro])he. C'oiii^jic^ious ex 
anijjles are found in the Stnjitures, as. 

“ Vour fatheis, \^helo are they? And did the pro¬ 
phets live for ever ^ ” 

“ Hath he said it and shall he not do it?” 

Comjjare the famous passage in J )einosilienes be¬ 
ginning, “Is I’lnlip sick?” or (ficero’s appeal, “ How 
long, i) Catalme, will you abuse our patience?” 

2. Exclamation is a yet mure passionate address, 
e.g. --- 

“ Heu Pietas, Heii jirisca Fides ' ’ 

“ (Jli, wliat a ie\olution ' and what a heart must I 
have, to contemplate without emotion that elevation 
and that fall! ” 

3. Vision is a vivid use ol the iJieseiit tense applied 
to past or future events, or to absent objects, eg. — 

“ I seem to m)self to beliold tins city, the ornament 
of the earth, and the iMintal of all nations suddenly 
involved in one conilagiatioii ” Compare Byron’s 
animation of the statue m the Capitol— 

“ I see before me the gladiator lie,” 

or the close of JMacauiay’s second Essay on ].,ord 
Chatham 

4. Frolepsis^ or Anticipation, is a figure by which 
future events arc* s[joken of as if they had already 
happened, as in Milton’s reference to Adam and^Eve— 

“ The loveliest pair 

That tver since in love’s embraces met.” 
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or these lines in Keats’ Fot of Basil — 

“ So the two brothers with their murdered man 
Rode past fair Florence,” , 

where “murdered man” stands for “the man they 
were about to kill,” 01 in the exclamation of Isabella 
in Ateasure for Measure^ “ I had a brother then,” 
meaning my brother is doomed to die. 

Anotli\art noticeable use of the Past is in such an 
expression as— 

® '‘'‘^Pui/mis Troes, fuit Ilium et ingens 
(iloria leucrorum,” 

meaning Troy is no more.” 

5. Afetalepsis is applied in Rhetoric to playing on 
one word in different senses. !Sce any oi the punning 
passages m Shakespeare. 

6. Asyndditn\h etymologn ally aj^ilied to a succes¬ 

sion of assertions unconnected by any conjunction . 
its force depends on its abridging the time that must 
have elapsed in a senes of events. “ Veni,^ Vidi, 
Vici ” IS an c.xamjjle, .so the following, “The enemy 
said; I will pursue; I will overtake, I will divide 
the spoil, . . my hand shall destroy them; thou 

blewest with thy breath: the sea covered them 
where each clause sums up matter for paragraj^hs. 

7. Aposiopests is a breaking off in the middle of a 
sentence, leaving the suppressed sentiment or state¬ 
ment to be understood; eg ,— 

“ Quos ego—sed motos praestat comiionere fluctus ” 

“ It pleased the iVlmighty to give us in their stead 
—I know not what—Our enemies will tell the rest.” 

Correction is another form of the same kind, but 
here we generally strengthen a previous statement. 

“ All these families were ruined—ruined did I say ? 
they wpre utterly undone.” 

8. Catachresis^ is a term ajiphed to words used in a 
sense obviously different from that naturally belonging 
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to them, as when we speak of a “ /ug/i man ” for a 
“ tall man,” “ A voice beautiful to the ear,” “A face 
yielodious to the eye,” or use such phrases as “ Altinn 
mare,” “ 'That thy days may be lou^ in the land.” 
Catac/iresis is a violent and rarely justifiable metaphor 

As a rule young writers oiighi: to be chary of using 
figures of speech 'rhey ought never to ue sought 
for, or manufactured, or thrust into discours<^. *I"hey 
ought to groiM.’ naturally out of the writers^ thought. 
Plain narrative re(j[iiiies few melapliors, lively descrip¬ 
tion admits of morL, the jjassion of the *or 5 tor and 
the fancy of the poet indulge in most. 

CHAPTER II. 

NUMBER OF WORDS. 

The same rule ai>plies to Force as to Perspicuity of 
Style Whatever we have to say the more briefly it is 
said the greater, with few exceptions, is the energy 
of our ^expression. Concentration of phrase is like a 
burning glass, which adds to the brightness and the 
heat of the rays it gatheis into a focus. The same 
sentiment which diffused over several paragraphs will 
apjiear as a platitude, when condensed into a sentence 
will seem original. Contrast, “ .Shakespeare is the 
most universal genius the world ever saw he is equally 
at home in tragedy, comedy, and history,” with Haz- 
litt’s epigram, “ Shakespeare’s charactensticjs every¬ 
thing.” 

We have spoken of Tautology as a transgression of 
Perspicuity In the following it is an offence against 
our time and patience— 

“ The dawn is overcast, the morning lowers, 

And heavily, in clouds, brings in the day.” 

*■ The glories of proud London to survey, * 

The sun himself shall rise, at break of day." * 

Almost ev^' page in the work of weak writers 
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illustrates 'a similar detect. They beat the ingot of 
the thinker into a volume of gold leaves of commen¬ 
tary Those who write against time are persistentW 
verbose. Their paraphrastic style has been compared 
to a torpedo, which benumbs everything it touches: 
but vt requires some education to feel its offen¬ 
siveness. ' 

The qbje<,.t of a strong writer is to attain his end 
at the least cost of brain to the hearer, and he will 
endeavour to cast out every unnecessary word, eg .— 
instead of'saving ‘Being content with <leser\mg a 
triumph, he relused it,’* he will WTite “ (’ontent with 
deserving, &c , ’ for “ There is nothing which disgusts 
us sooner than the eiujAy pomp of language,’' he will 
say “ Nothing disgusts us sooner, &c 

In order to attain the terse, concise st^le almost 
everywhere associated with strength, the following rules 
are w^orthv of note 


(a) Use no unnecessary adjectives, rathci employ 
nouns that are self-sulhcient. eg. — “murder” instead 
of “ a planned homicide ” 

An exceptum occurs when in addressing a popular 
audience it is desirable to unfold the full meaning ol 
what is implied in the noun, as when an advocate 
speaks to a jury of a "cool, deliberate, premeditated 
murder.” 


ip) Use suggestive adjectives, leaving as much as 
may saft^y be left to the imagination of the reader. 
Pope’s epigrammatic line on Atossa has often been 
quoted to illustrate this— 

“ From loveless youth to unrespected age 
No passion gratified except her rage.” 

it implies “from youth, when if ever she should 
have enlisted love, to age, when if ever she should 
have commanded respect.” 

{c) Similarly, as far as is consistent with good gram¬ 
mar and clearness, suppress whatever can be readily 
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supplied. '"J'his form of brevity is especially adapted 
to j)rec'ej>ts, as m Paradise Lost.— 

^ “ Nor love tliy life,-iior hate , Init what thou liv’st 
Lwe well , how long nr sliort permit to Heaven,” 

y\nd to epitaphs, as this, by Sir W. Wotton . ^ 

, He first deceased ; she lor a little tried 

'I'o live without him, liked it not and d^ic^.” * 

But the excess of this ajihonstic and antithetic style 
IS apt to become olisciire, or, as frequcrUl>*cven in 
Bacon’s essays, disjointed. 

(//) Reduce, as far as jiossible, the number of 
auxiliaries; it is better to say, ‘‘If 'I'hou hadst 
been here my brother had not died,” than “my 
brother would not have died ” Poetry has a further 
license in this respect; as when “ Long dte thy happj. 
days before thy death,” stands for “ May your happi- 
ness ('ease long before your life ceases ," /.c.. “ May 
you live long and miserably ” 

An excrptioti occurs when the auxiliary is emphatic 
— “I fioubt wliether lie went ” The proper affirmative 
answei is “he^//(/go," not “he went” 

(c) Avoid indirect or prefaced inodes of expression, 
except when they arc emphatic as “ li was I who 
did it.” “ TIhre appeared to them a strange vision.” 

(/) Avoid an accumulation of little words. The 
luggage of particles is an impediment to strong speech 
and a jar in the harmony of style , —“ JS'oiv as lhat 
7 ve may'love God it is necessary to know Him, so 
fhat 7 £'t' may know Ciiod it is necessary to study His 
works.” Write, “ As to love (xod we must know Him, 
to know Him wc must studv His works.” 

Especially shun the frequent repetition of conjunc¬ 
tions and of pronouns. The shortness of the I^tin 
“ Veni, vidi, vici ” is in this respect seldom attainable, 
but we should aim after it as far as is consistent with 
the idiom of our language. “ 1 came, saw, con¬ 
quered.” * 
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I’he following, from Tillotson, is a reductio ad 
absurdum " of the common reckless use of “ and 
with other tautologies •- 

“ He forgave liis enemies all their ill-will towards 
Him ajid all their vile a//d malicious usage of Him : 
mos.1; remarkably at PI is death, when the jirovocations 
were greater tim/ most violent, when they fell thick 
//Win storms upon Hun, (r//d when the> were more 
grievous//>/// jjressing in the agony a;id anguish of His 
suffenvig In these hard ajid pressing circumstances 
He was* s6 far from breathing out tlireatening a»d 
re\enge that Me did declare His free forgiveness of 
them tr/td perfect charity towards them." 

Precisely the same sense may be conve)ed thus — 

“He forgave His enemies all their ill-will and 
malignant usage Plven at His death when their 
assaults came upon Him in violent storms, and 
pressed more grievously on His agony, far from 
breathing out revenge. He declared to them His 
forgiveness and perfect charitv." 

Whenevei the circumstances follow one another 
quickly, or in a mass, it is better to omit the “and." 
Thus— 

“ So strength first made a way, 

Then beauty flow’ed, then wisdom, honour, pleasure.” 

But when each particular is so emphasized that a pause 
is proper before it, the “and" or other conjunction 
should be repeated, thus— 

“ While the earth remaineth seed-time afid harvest 
and cold and heat and summer and winter and day and 
night shall not cease.” 

“ Such a man would fall a victim to power, but 
truth and reason aw//liberty w'ould fall wath him.” 

“ For T am persunded that neither death, nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
prqseifl, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, 
nor any othe?" creature shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God.” 
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An emphatic consequence is properly introduced 
l)y ant/. We do not say “ the wind passing,” or when 
wind passes, ‘‘ it is gone,” but, ‘‘ The wind passeth 
over it, anii it is gone.” Similarly with pronouns 
In ordinary narrative the} should be repeated only 
when necessary for the sake *of clearness^ but the 
^same pronoun is often rejieated for emphasis— 

“ He suggested the scheme ; he urged its execution , 
he earned it into effect ” * 


“ 7 c diilcis conjux, te solo in Iittore sgciyn* 
Tc venieptc die, te decedente canebat ” 


Do not search about for trojies, but use them 
when they convey the idea in shorter space'and there¬ 
fore more vividly than ordinary language would have 
done ; — 

He has shed the blood of war in peace ” is 
forcibly terse for “He has shed in time of peace as 
much blood as might have been shed m time of war.” 

“ They devour widows’ houses ” for “ consume the 
supffh^t of widows’ houses.” 

In order to reconcile clearness with conciseness a 
good writer will often have recourse to I'epetition. The 
iteration of a word or phrase frequently adds to the 
force of a rhetorical argument or poetical apostrophe, 
as in the following elegiac passage .— 


“ By foreign hands the dying eyes were closed. 

By foreign hands thy decent limbs composed, 

By foreign hands thy humble grave adorned, 

By strangers honoured and by strangers mourned.” 

With this we may compare the repetition of “ fallen ” 
m Dryden’s “ Alexandei^s Feast ” ; or of “ drifting ” in 
Longfellow’s “ Seaweed.” 

In these instances there is no verbosity \ for the 
writer is not flapping ivings in the air, but striking 
blows on the anvil. • ^ 

A master of style will not crowd too many thoughts 
or cram many references into the same page ; he will 
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aim at sug^esitveness., setting the reader’s mind into the 
right track and giving it an impulse in the desired 
direction. He will carefully study the arrangement 
his sentences. , 

• . CHAPTER III. 

' ORDER OF WORDS. 

Rhetorical considerations frequently permit and 
sometimes Enjoin a dejiartiire from the ordinary rules 
of sequence in piose. As far as is consistent with 
good grammar and perspicuity, we should endeavour 
to “ arrange the elements of a proposition m the order 
in which the ideas rej^rcsented by them naturally 
sugge.st themselves to the mind” The disposition of 
words in a sentence should be like those of figures in 
a picture, the most important should occupy the chief 
places. 

I'he greatest advantage which an inflected possesses 
over an uninflected language is the greater fre^edom 
which the former enjoys in the disposal of it^ words 
Inflections are ns significant as attached numbers 
would be in indicating their reference. The ancients 
could therefore always set the most emphatic words 
in the most ])rominent positions, whereas we are 
often left to indicate their emphasis by the voice or 
by italics. 

“ Will you ride to town to-morrow ? ” might be 
written in Greek or Latin in five different W'ays. But 
even in English there is in this respect considerable 
latitude; and the temperate use of Inversion adds 
greatly to the precision as well as vigour of style. 
The following rules may be safely observed in animated 
prose, though they are of still more frequent use in 
poetry;— 

i.tWlien the predicate or object are mucli more 
impressive or mentally prominent than the subject 
they may with advantage pret ede it; c.g.-* 
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“ Great is Diana of the Ephesians ” is preferable to^ 

'^rhe Diana of the Epliesians is a great goddess ” for, 
uesides that the former rendering is moie concise, 
“grait ” IS the emphatic word. For the same reason 
the translation of the parable of the house ii^ more 
effective m the authorized version of St? Matthew, 

“ and great was the fall thereof,'" than in the* corre¬ 
sponding version of St Luke, and the *i‘ilTn of that 
house was great,” so the beatitudes, “ Blessed are 
the peacemakers,” or such phrases as “Bltftsed is he 
that cometh in the name of the l^ord.” , 

Any special emphasis may justify inversion, as, 

“'rhere appeared unto him Elias with Moses.” It is 
frecpiently used to indicate a swift or abrupt action— 

“ Up goes the fool, and gets sent down again.” 

Commands freiiuently assume this form and owe to 
it half their force, “Go he shall.” “Stay not 
here ” 

The license of arrangement allowed in poetry is 
empUyed to great advantage by the best writers , e.g .— 

“ Sweet is the breath of mom.” 

“ Low she lies who blessed our eyes.” 

“ The night winds sigh, the breakers roar, 

And shrieks the wild sea mew^” 

“ Full many a gem of purest lay serene 
The dark unfathonied caves of ocean bear,” 

“ Never to mansions w'here the mighty rest 
Since their foundations came a greater guest.” 

A conspicuous instance of the verb corning first is in 
“ Julius Caesar,” 

“ Then durst his mighty heart ” ; 
of the pronoun in Milton, 

“ Me though just right and the fixed laws of Ijeaven 

Did first create your leader.” • 

Place the “ me ” after “ create ” and half the defiance 
of llys fallen‘archangel disappears from the senlence. 
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The same loss of energy would be felt were the 
following to be reduced to the common order;— 
“ With these [swords] we have aciiiured our liberties, 
and with these we will defend them,” 

2. The ^lose, as well as the beginning, of a sentence 
being, prominent may also draw to itself the emphatic 
word, ^\ibic,'h attracts the more attention from its 
positioy being unusual. t\i: -- 

“ bilvtfr Jfnd gold have 1 ^ume ” 

“ All these have we betrayed.'^ 

“ The wages of sin is death” 

“ Add to youi faith virtue” 

3 Therefoie avoid ('oncluding the sentence with a 
weak or insignificant word as a pronoun, adverb, or 
a preiiosition. 'I’he following are bad examples - 
“ The I’nnity is a mystery which we hrinly believe 
the truth of and humlily adore the depth of” 

*• Envy is a vice that clever men are often guiity 
“ He drew his sword which he killed her with.” 

“ I could not though J wished to.” 

In these cases the preposition is left, as it were, 
dangling m the air. 

The following excejitions to the above rule should 
be noted :— 

a. When the otherwise w^eak word is made strong 
by emphasis , e.g - 

“ In their prosperity m\ friends shall never hear of 
me, in their adversity always” 

“ Historians can seldom differ on a matter of fact 
without hating each other personally” 

b. When the jjarticle is attached to the verb so as 
practically to form a compound , e.y [.— 

“ I'kere is no great harm in him that I hum* of.” 
‘^We have finished the work we have so long been 
busy about” 

“It'is this I wish to dear up.” , 
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c. When we wish to avoid a broken construction j 4 
Jg'— 

r “He arrived at and was ultimately confirmed in 
this decision rather write, “lie arrived at this deci¬ 
sion and was ultimately confirmed in it'' 

4. 'rhe same rule applies to circunfttances or 
qualifying clauses These may follow the* main 
assertion wdien they are emphatic, as— • ** 

“ His changes of opinion were rapid, to say m worse^' 
insinuating that tliey were interested. But*generally 
they should precede it, as the sheep go before the dogs. • 
(,)f the three forms 

“ This battle is decisive if the telegrams are correct,” 

“ This battle, if the telegram^ are correct, is decisive,” 

“ Tf the telegrams are correct, this battle is decisive,” 

prefer the last. I'his especially applies to adjecliv'e 
and conditional clauses , e.g .— 

“ Inebriated by self-conceit though he was, he at last 
found that he was addressing the air.” 

“ If thou didst ever thy dear father love, 

Revenge his foul and most unnatural murder.” 

When a number of circumstances are introduced it 
yis desirable, especially in poetry, to introduce them 
first, and then to wind up with the j^nncipal verb 
and nominative. See the opening lines of Paradise 
Lost, B. II.— 

“ High on a throne, ike , Satan exalted sat ”: 

Or those of Keat’s Hyperion - - 

“ Deep in the shady sadness of a vale 
Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 

Far from the fiery noon and Eve’s one star 
Sat gfey-haired Saturn, quiet as a stone.” 

One advantage of this arrangement is that \^e know 
when the sentence is done. In loosely constrilcted 
clauses we are kept in suspense about the conclusion, 
and^everv fresh unexpected phrase is a mental jolt, 
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like an unexpected step on a stair in the dark. Dr 
Campbell gives the following mstanc'e of this :— 

“We came to our journey’s end, at last, with no small 
difficulty, after much fatigue, through dee]) roads and 
bad weather,” and proposes to read—“At last after 
mucfi fatigue, through deej) roads and l)ad weather, we 
came with no small difficulty to our journey’s end.” 
Mr. SpeTiccr further reforms it thus:—“At last with no 
small difficulty and after much fatigue we came, through 
deep rokds-and bad weather, to our journey’.s end ” 

Disjointed sentences are frequent even in our 
standard writers , — 

“ However, many that do not read themselves are 
seduced by others that do; and thus become unbelieveis 
upon trust, and at second hand; and this is too frequent 
a case.” 

In the following a host of details are jotted down 
as they occurred to the author without any attenqit at 
arrangement- -- 

“ Last year a paper was brought liere from England 
called a dialogue between the An hbisho]) of Canter¬ 
bury and Mr. Higgins which we ordered to be burnt 
by the common hangman as it well deserved, though 
we have no more to do with his Crace of Canterbury 
than you have with the Archbishop of Dublin, whon. 
you tamely suffer to be abused openly and by name 
by that paltry scoundrel of an observator ; and lately 
upon an affair wherein he had no concern, 1 mean 
the business of the missionary of Drogheda wherein 
our excellent jirelate was engaged and did nothing 
but according to law and discretion.” A sentence like 
this deserves to be burnt by the common hangman. 

Such constructions m the works of Dean Swift show 
the need of some canons by which to test, even great 
comjiosers, and raise the question how are we to 
reforn» loose sentences. They may be dealt with in 
on^ of two ways, either by breaking them up into a 
mmiber of small sentences, or by recasting and 
throwing them into periods. According as we^adopt 
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the one or the other of those methods, we shall fall 
into the one or the other of two Styles, the Isolated 
m the Periodic. 'Fhe formci has the advantage in 
clearness and facility, but in excess it wants dignity 
and music. A number of small,sentences leaves the 
same paltry impression on a ])age that a nymbfir of 
email words does on a sentence The frecyient 
recurrence of long periods, on the otliej> hand, 
suggests constraint ; and when the form of our 
expression is more dignified than the thought, we 
may fairly bo accused of pompcKSity 

In Dr Johnson’s works generally, and, though to a 
less degree, in Gibbon’s History, the reader is,fatigued 
by* the length of the periods. Modern new.spaper 
writers, on the other hand, are apt to fjll into a 
chp])ed, jerky, and insignificant style. 

A judicious alternation of long and short sentences 
will, reterii panbu<;^ make the best style. Composition 
has been defined as the art of varying well, and we 
should be able to exhibit \ancty in the disposition 
of our ?;laiise.s as in the choice of our word.s. A page 
even of the smoothest \erse made iiij of lines all 
pitched in the same ke) or balanced in the same 
rhythm seldom fails to be monotonous. 

/ 5. With regard to the arrangement of sentences in 
a Paragraph—to which on a larger scale the same 
laws apply as to the sentence - it may be remarked 
that the best effect is generally produced when the 
long sentence precedes and the short sentence follows, 
striking, as it were, the nail on the liead, and con¬ 
centrating the sentiment which has been previously 
amplified 

In the following passage from Burke’s Reflections on 
the French Rei'oluUon^ the mind is prepared by the 
foregoing illustrations to appreciate the summary at 
the close :— , 

“ When the old feudal and chivalroii.s spirit of feaky, 
which by freeing kings from fear freed both kings and 
subjects from the precaution of tyranny, shall be extinct 
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in the minds of men, plots and assassinations will be 
anticipated by preventive murder and preventive con¬ 
fiscation, and that long roll of grim and bloody maxima 
w'hich form the political code of all power not standing 
on its ow'n honour apd the honour of those who are 
to obey p. Kings will be tyrants from policy when 
suhjcips are rebels from principle^' 

Sometimes a long array of descrijitions is intro¬ 
duced io lead in some striking fact. This is a favour¬ 
ite fashion with Macaulay, whose genius for panoramic 
history has never been surpassed. See especially his 
account of the burial of the Duke of Monmouth in 
the cemetery of the I’ow’cr, where the deaths of his 
predecessors are recounted like a solemn roll of druitis 
before the, funeral, and the w'hole is clenched by the 
closing clause, “ Such was the dust with which the 
dust of Monmouth mingled '" 

6. Arrange the members of a sentence m an ascend¬ 
ing scale. This method of passing from the common 
to the rare, from the ordinary to the wonderful, from 
the rule to the exception, from the known to the 
previously ummagmed, is called Climax, a figure of 
arrangement depending for its force on the fact that 
the vividness with which the mind realizes a succession 
of images has much to do with the order in which 
they are presented to it. Among favourite instances of 
this figure in English may be mentioned the passage 
in “The Tempest,” beginning, “The cloud-capped 
towers, the gorgeous palaces ” \ Macbeth’s adjuration 
to the wdtehes; Manfred's ajipeal to the shade of 
Astarte; Campbell’s “Fall of Poland”; the description 
of Waterloo in “Childe Harold”; Thomson’s “Hymn 
of the Seasons”; the battle in Scott’s “Marmion”; the 
address of Satan to Beelzebub in “ Paradise Lost,” 
Book I, beginning, “All is nOt lo.st”; and Milton’s 
lin^ dh Death— 

Black it stood as Night, 

Fierce as ten Furies, terrible as Hell.” 
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The following terse elmiaxes are famous, among 
others, m Latin literature :— 

^ ‘ A blit, excessit, evasrt, erupit.” 

• “ Crudelis ubique 

1 .uctus, ubiquc pavor et plurima mortis imagc^” 

“ Kstne del sedes. nisi terra et pontus et aer* 

Et cceliim et virtus? Superos quid qtuerimus ultra? 
Jupiter est qiiodcunqiie vides, quocunqu^ moveris.” 


Cllma^ IS to the emotional what a “^op'fcs” in 
Logic IS to the intellectual jiart of our nature. We 
are led in the one by a subtle reasoner. in the other 
by an eloquent speaker, to assent to propositions 
which would have at first appealed too strong, but 
which we are brought by a succession of steps to 
regard as natural. The most remarkable instance of an 
oratorical Climax in English is the speech of Antony in 
Shakespeare, where it is employed along with Antithesis, 
so as to produce an overwhelming effect. Of more 
purely poetical Climax there is no finer example than 
the ccJncluding lines of Coleridge's “ Mont Blanc.” 

Anti-Climax, the comic converse of the above, 
depends for its effect on the same law as that which 
regulates Antithesis , but it is a more sudden fall, 
/generally from a longer ascent Anti-Climax is of 
three kinds — 

(a) The most frequent is intentional burksqm. This 
is a favourite form in the works of Byron and Hood. 
It gives much of their point to the “Rejected 
Addresses,” “The Anti-Jacobin,” “The Ingoldsby 
l..egends.” There are traces of it m almost every 
page of Pope’s satires ; c,g- 


“ Go teach Eternal Wisdom how co rule, 

Then drop into thyself and be a fool.” 

“ Then flashed the living lightning from her ejjes, 
And screams of horror rent the affrighted skies % 
Not louder shrieks to pitying Heaven are cast 
When husbands or when lapiogs breathe their last.” 
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It is found in iionical epitaphs :— 

“ Beneath this stone my wife doth lie, 

She’s now at rest, and so am I.” 

And in mock sentiment •— 

, “ Lead us to &ome sunny isle 

' Yonder o’er tlic western deep, 

' Where the skies forever smile 

® And the blacks forever weep ” 

(A) ‘pia second kind of Anti-Clima\ is serious 
throughout. It is an extended Antithesis with a sharp 
edge, of which the speech of Hamlet, beginning, 
*‘\Vhat a piece of work is man!” may serve as an 
example 

(^•) The third is unintcntmial burlesque or fahi 
climax^ frequent in the works, especially the verses, of 
bombastical writers :— 

“ Alas! 1 see him ])ale, I hear his groans: 

He foams, he tears his hair, he raves, he bleeds: 

I know him by myself—Z/t- dies distracted!" 

In paneg}'rics, as— 

“And thou, Dalhousie, the great gotl of war, 
Lieutenant-colonel to the Karl of Mar; ” 

and in epitaphs, as— 

“ Robert Boyle, the father of Chemistr)'^ and brofher 
of the Earl of Cork.” 

“ He was a devoted husband, an exemplary parent, 
an honest man, and a first-rate shot.” 

Note, however, we must distinguish from burlesque 
the mingling of humour and pathos so common in 
Richter, Byron, and Carlyle, where a familiar phrase 
is introduced to dispel the suspicion of sentimen¬ 
talism; e.s ;,— 

“ Those hues of gold and azure, that hush of expec- 
tation*‘as day died, were still a Hebrew speech for me; 
nevertheless I was looking at the fair illuminated 
letters, and had an eye for the gilding ” » 
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PART V. 

VERSIFICATION. 

Verse is a particular arran^^emcnt oT ^-ords in 
rcfcTeiict* to their sounds. I'lie sounds of the syllables 
which make u[) words may be regarded:—* * 

T. By themselves \a) As to Quality or Height of Tone. 

{h) As to Quantity or Length of Time 
(e) As to Acc ent or Stress of Voice. 

2. In their relation to other sounds, and this may 
be .— 

{a) A relation of '.accession, i.e.. Rhythm. 

{b) A relation of consonance, /.<?., Rhyme. 


The distinctions under the first head may be illus¬ 
trated by a reference to the common musical stave. 

(A) Quality or Height.—The position of the 
/notes, up or down on the scale, indicate various de¬ 
grees of shrillness or gravity in the sounds, which may 
be conveyed by the instrument or by the human 
voice in singing. 



The variety in the sounds of the vowels, in reading 
or speaking, is greater than our fi j characters a e i o u 
seem to indicate, and is analogous to the aiicent or 
descent of the notes. • 

A judicious choice and arrangement of the vowel 
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sounds IS an important element in the music of all 
verse— e.g.^ in the following, full low tones predom¬ 
inate:— 

“ 'rhe sfilendour falls on castle w'alls, 

And snowy summits old in story; 

■ The long light shakes across the lakes, 

And the wild cataract leaps in glory.” 

In the following, high shrill tones:— 

“ @ hark, O hear i how thin and clear, 

•Aifd thinner, clcai er, farther going . 

() sweet and far from cliff and scar, 

7 'he horns of Elfland faintly blowing.” 

The time is the same, the accents are the same, the 
metre is the same, Init there is a whole octave between 
the two sets of notes. 

The Quality or Height of the syllables has nowhere 
been adopted as a basis of versification. 

(B) The Quantity of a sound or syllable is the 
length of time we dwell upon it. In music it is 
indicated by the amount of the bar occupied by a 
note. 

A B 

In simple common time the longest note—the 
Semibreve—occupies the whole bar—A. 

The bar may be otherwise occupied by any equiva¬ 
lent of the Semibreve— cg,^ by 2 Minims, 4 Crochets, 
S Quavers, 16 Semiquavers, &c.; or by 2 Crochets 
+ 4 Quavers, as in B. 

The range of time possible to the voice in singing 
is nearly as great. That of the voice in reading or 
spealtlng is cqnsidprable, but more limited. Where 
verse, as in Greek and Latin, depends on the Quantity 
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(jf Syllablei) they are theoreticcrtly regarded as either 
long or sho7't, the long syllable being assumed to have 
^vice the quantity or Icngtli of the short, e.g— 


Quantity in English may vaj’y indefinitely. It de¬ 
pends on the length of the vowels A shoft vo^el is 
not made longer by position. A double consonant 
following lends rather to shorten the vow^ ^ in smite 
sm/tUn, chid chidden^ &t' Difference of quantity 
makes a very perceptible differenc e in ^hg tlow of 
Pmglish verses To illustrate this, T)r. Guest contrasts 
the following — 

Short I'oivclspredominant 

“ The busy rivulet In humble v.lllgy 
SllppCth away in happiness ; It £v6r 
Hurrleth on, a solitude around, bfit 
Heaven above It ” 


{b) Long vowch predominant. 

‘•The lonely tarn that sleeps upon th6 mountain, 
breathing a holy calm around, drinks $vci 
Of the great presence, even In Its slumber, 

J )e'epl> rejoicing ” 

The vers^‘s are otherwise the same, they have exactly 
the same number of syllables; and, in the main, the 
same disposition of accents, but they make very dif¬ 
ferent impressions on the ear. This is the effect of 
quantity. A more familiar instance of the same dif¬ 
ference may be found on comjiaring almost any verse 
of Milton’s “ UAllegro ’’ with most any verse of his 
“II Penseroso." eg.~ 

(a) Short Quantity— 

“ Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful Jollity, 

Quips and cranks and wanton wiles, * » 

Nods and becks and wreathed smiles.” 
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< {b) Long^Quantity— 

“ Come, pensive Nun, devout and pure, 

Sober, steadfast, and demure, 

All in a robe of darkest grain, 

Flowing with majestic train, 

And stable stele of Cyprus lawn, 

' Over thy decent shoulders drawn.” 

But'though Quantity thus affects its flow and modi¬ 
fies its iifiprtjssion, Fngli.sh verse does not depend 
upon Quantity. Beyond tlie occasional license of 
contracting fwo short syllables, e.^. spIrTt, into one, 
^ind the general injunction to ])reserve the accord of' 
sense and sound, the rules of our Prosody take no 
account of Quantity 

.(C) Accent is the stress which is thrown upon the 
pronunciation of a syllable. Accents have been divided 
into the acute^ the grave', and the circumflex but 
the last is not in use in English, and the grave is prac¬ 
tically equivalent to an absence of accent. An accented 
syllable is one with the acute accent; others are com¬ 
monly said to be unac( ented. The chief accent or 
stress in music falls upon the first note of the bar, 
other accents may follow, according to definite laws. 
Special accentuation is sometimes indicated by the 
signs >, or A, above the note. The ordinary ac¬ 
centuation, with its various degrees of Stress and 
relation to the unaccented notes, may be indicated 
thus:— 



Accent, though the acute more frecjuently falls on 
long .than on short syllables, has no necessary con¬ 
nection with quantity; the former may be like a 
short sharp blow as distinguished from a lingering 
touch.^. It has no connection with quality, height, or 
pitch of sound- 
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A long or a short syllable in<lreek t//4<qs' (/>iAos; or . 
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in Latin “ primus,cano ” , or in English “cheap,”# 

“ chip,’’ may equally have the acute accent Similarly 
a syjlable undoubtedly long may have no accent; 

“ Our thoughts, as boundless^ ;ind souls as free.” 

Note, however, that accent tends to IsngtlTen the 
quantity, and that it is a delect to let the accent, 
as in the above line, fall on so insignificittit a word 
as “ and ” We say lovely, not lovely, &c. , 

'Fhe same syllaliles preserving the. stm*: quantity 
may in English change their accents, as, “ Not all 
black birds are blackbirds.” 

Note also that while accent tends to make a syllable 
loud, It IS not exactly synou>inous with loudness \ the 
former referring to the sliarpness of the stroke, the 
latter to the volume of voice expended. 

Accent may vary in degree, in the line 

“ Sweet are the uses of adversity ” 

the^e is a stronger accent on “sweet” than on any 
other word. When two emphatii syllables follow one 
another, more stress is laid on the one than on the 
other, and that on which greater stress is laid is 
generally regarded as the sole accented syllable. Two 
consecu^e syllables can, however, be equally accented 
by making a pause between them—as in the line, 

“ Virtue, beauty, and speech did strike—wound— 
charm.” 

II. 

A. Rhythm {pvdfxos, a measured motion) in its 
widest sense applied to any symmetry of parts, as the 
arrangement of stones m a building or movements in 
a dance, is with us restricted to mean a harmonious 
succession of sounds, and especially that definite 
succession which constitutes verse. The <^reeks and 
Romans made Time the basis of their verse. All 
other European nations have rested it upon Accent. 
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In Greek and Latifi lines we have both (juantity 
^ and accent: -- 

'AySpa /Jtot €vv€ire M.ov<ra ttoXiT/uottov os’ fidka ttoAXo,;' 

Arma virumque cano Trojae qui primus ab oris , * 

but in these the sum total of the (quantities is fixed, 
that di th« accents not. Classical poetry may have 
been, 4n some manner not now understood, affected 
by Acceift, «but it is regulated by Quantity. Latin 
and Grqyek verse is a regular recurrence of quantities. 
English v«r^, on tlie otlier hand, though modified as 
^we have seen by quantity, is a more or less regular 
succession of accents within the comqiass m each line 
of a more or less definite number of syllables. 

The elements of verse are the syllable, the foot, and 
the line. 

A Syllabic has been defined as a collection of letters 
formed by one impulse of the breath. 'Fhe letters ol 
a syllable may be faiily said to form a single sound 
although not necessarily a simple one. Every syllabic 
must have at least one vowel. "^I'wo vowels coining 
together arc often pronounced as one, even where 
they do not form one of the usual diphthongs ; c.g. 
m^xision, xadion. Similarly “heaven” and “prayer” 
are commonly regarded as monosyllables Poetry 
often assumes the license of expanding <hese and 
others; “As that the air, the earth or ocean”; 
and an opposite license of contracting dissyllables, 

“ Of great Alessiah shall sing.” 

“ You taught me language, and my profit ojit 
Is I know how to curse.” 

“Though real friends I b'llere 3Lrt few.” 

But this liberty should be sparingly indulged, for it is 
apt to be abused. 

A foot is a syllable or a succession of two or more 
syllables, one of which must be accented, assumed as 
the basis of the Hne. 
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Monosyllabic feet arc rare, b?it they seem to occur 
in English m such hues as the following — 

f ^ “ Toll I for the bnive.” 

“^tay I the king has thrown his warder down.” 


'rhe feet commonly used in Olir verse are dissyjlabic 
or trisyllabic. ()bserve that in applying to diem, as is 
•customary, the names of the classic feet, we talte an 
English accented A.'ii the e(]uivalent of a (rre^l^'or I^tin 
hn^ syllable, an unaccented as the eciuivalciiA of a 


short syllable, 

Diss\ llai’.i.ks 

• • 

Iambus. 

{J^at , ^ I 

return 

Trochee, 

( . -) 

„ respite 

Spondee, 

f - - ) 

Tk 1 S\ I I.MJJ KS. 

,, sunbeam. 

Dactyl, 

,1 

Ay/i,’., merrily 

Amphibrach, 

1 „ ^ ] 

„ receiving. 

•Anapaest, 

( „ w ^ ) 

,, colonnade. 


A line IS a succession or lombination of feet, 
generally containing a fixed number of syllables—an 
exception occurs when two unac( ented take the place 
/)f one accgnted—and having, as a rule, a regular re¬ 
currence of accents. 

The disposition of the Accent being the most im¬ 
portant point m the regulation and scansion of the 
line, the following rules should be borne in mind :— 
{a) Avoid letting it fall on a syllable on which it 
would not fall in prose, let the verse accent fall 
on the natural accent of the word. The following 
from Spenser violates this rule-- 

“ Flesh may impair, quoth she, but reason can 
repair.” 

So this— • 

“ And the whispering sound of the cool colonnade.” 
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(b) Accent the robt and not the termination; e.g.^ ' 
lover, not lover. 

(<;) Accent the most important part of a cohv; 
pound—thrdldom, not thralddm, mischance, not 
mischance. 

{d) Do not let tlie accent rest on a particle, as 
“and,” ‘^the,” “ on,” “ in,” &:c. This rule is violated 
in the fallowing— 

“^Updn the floor the fresh plucked roses fell.” 

{e) Nor* conspicuously on a pronoun, as “ that,” 

“ this,” unless where the sense gives to the pronoun 
an unusual em])hasis ; t\g.~ 

“ Richard is Richard, that is I am 7 .” 

(/) The same rule applies to adjectives and 
adverbs and auxiliaries, and is liable to the same 
exception; e.g .— 

' “ Lest the great Pan do aivake.” 

English verse is also affected by the Pause. 

* 

Besides the rest of the voice natural at the close, 
there is in the course of every line, unless it be very 
short, another pause more or less marked, the posi¬ 
tion of which affects the rhythm. The following 
are examples of the varieties of cadenqgg. thus intrd^i 
duced— 

“ Sweet I are the uses of adversity.” 

“ But look I the morn in russet mantle clad.” 

“ I know a bank | whereon the wild thyme grows.” 

“ Round broken columns j clasping ivy twined.” 

“ Those seats of liixury | debate and pride.” 

“ The quality of mercy | is not strained.” 

This Pause is preceded by a syllable, either imme¬ 
diately, as in* the first three, or with an interval as 
in the last three examples, which is more strongly 
accented than any other in the line. This special, or 
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* line accent, gives a key-note to flie rhythm, and cor¬ 
responds to the stress laid upon the first note of the 
u^isical bar. Rarely the strongest accent is quite 
«,eparate from the Pause. 

• “ Fling but a stone \ the giant dies.” 

Emphasis is the result of accent or paiis^ orlDoth 
combined, and in the last case it is strongest. , 

[It is essential to good poetry to let t^ic^#rhythm 
erpphasis fall on the chief part oi an emphatic word.] 
When the Pause cuts a word in two, ^ 

‘‘Clime of the un I forgotten brave,” 

it IS properly called a Caesura. The term has been 
with less propriety extended to all medial Pauses. 

Note that where there are several pauses in a line, 
one should be more marked than the others; c.g .— 

“ Glows I where he reads || but trembles | as he 
writes.” 

“ Reason | the card || but passion | is the gale.” 

Where*the pauses are equipollent the effect is unpleas- 
mg to the ear ; e.t ;.— 

“ Outstretched he lay || on the cold ground || and oft 
Looked up to heaven.” 

^ In irreguift- verses the pause may sometimes take 
the place of a syllable; e. g .— 

“Spreads his | light wings || and | in a momjent 
flies.” 

“ Oifdnd h^r || and | she knows | not to | forgive. 

Oblige lifer II and | she’ll hate | you while | you 
live.” 

More than two unaccented syllables rarely come 
together in English, e.g.^ —In “ merrily ” every syllable 
is short, but the first is accented. It would be a 
'Pribrach in Latin, it is an English Dactyl. Two 
accented syllables rarely come together; but such 
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words as “ simbeanl,” “ moonbeam,” are used as ’ 
spondees, and by the help of the Pause blank verse 
can be made spondaic 

^ j 

B Rhyme.—In all verse regulated by accent 
the consonance or similarity of sound in syllables 
plays,an important i)drt, as it gives greater force to 
the accents, especially to the last accents in the line. 

Th*e spiirce of English rhyme is uncertain, bome 
referring ^t*to the iiopular l^atin of the lower Empire, 
others •to the Arabic, others to the Welsh or the 
Scandin^'ian. It first apjjeaied in our verse towards 
i the close of the tenth century 

I. Terminal Rhyme, or the standard rhyme of 
English pctetry, is a resemblance of sound in the last 
syllable or syllables of successive or proximate lines 

It is either SingUj Double^ or Triple. 

The rules of Single Rhyme are as follows •— 

{a) The last vowel sounds must be identical and 
the preceding consonants must be different— 

“ If she seem not fair to wc, 

How care I how fair she ^"(Assonantal rhyme.) 

{p) When consonants follow the last \owels, these 
consonants must be identical in sound. 

“ What though his mighty soul his grief cowtains^ 
He meditates revenge who least ^ 

(f) Rhyming syllables must have the strong accent. 
Weak terminations such as “ ty,” “ ly,” “ing,” should 
not be made to bear the weight of the single rhyme. 

In Double Rhyme only the first in each pair of 
chiming syllables must be accented. 

“ The meeting points the sacred hair diss<?7W' 

Prom the fair head for ever and for k^erP 

“ Blow bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying., 

And answer, echoes answer, dying, dying, dying." 

Ii» Tiiple Rhyme the last two syllables are un¬ 
accented. The accented syllable strikes the chime. 
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the others follow like fainter r(?v'erberations Tiiple 
rhymes are frequent m German .uici Italian poetry 
Ifi English they are less so, and, giving an air of 
'levity to the verse, the\ are generally vehicles of 
humdlir; c.g. - 


“ Kings maybe blest, but Tam *vvas , 

O'er a’ the ills o’ life I'lcthrious." • 

“ O ye lords of ladies wWk^Mectunl^ , * 

Inform us truly have they n<'t \i<^\\p€ch\iyou alL^' 

Bad Rhymes, of frequent occurrence,«tir« mainly 
due to the following errors •- - 


1. Violations of Rule {a) are of t^\o kinds 

(tt) When the preceding consonants are the same, 
as“a7 «7rt^” and “ pyra^/z/t/,’’ “/z;///” and “ satel/z'/c,” 
“z/zrtzV/” and made ’ 

On the same ground double rh\mcs like minion and 
dominion are objectionable 

These identical are sometimes called perfect rhymes, 
but the term is in our language nii&leading. In 
Frentli they are admissible, and they are foiind in 
Chaucer— 


“ The holy blissful inartir for to seckc^ 

That hem hath holpen what that they were seeked 

“ y^7£{jjj44ltand “ sic'ayf “ strain ” and “ dram ” are 
fair rhymes, as the different letters before the 10 
and r distinguish the sound. 

(/8) When the final sounds approximate without 
being identical. The following are typical bad 
rhymes— 

In the fat age of pleasure, wealth, and case^ 
Sprung the rank weed and thrived with large 
inr/(fajc.” 

“Or, like the snow-falls in the river^ 

A moment white—then melts ioxeverP ^ 

** Soft o’er the shrouds serial whispers breathe, • 
Which seem but zephvrs to the brain hmeath. ’ 
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Note, “_v” should ihyme with not with ee —ihe 
plural ies with lies, not with fees. 

2 Rule {h) is never violated in English; ih 
Spanish verse, such partial consonances as “ caridmi ” 
“bilbffr,” are occasionnlly found 

3. -Rule (c) is fre(]uently set aside m rhyming such 
words as levity,” “brightly,” with ie or ec, in length- 
ening*" th^ last syllable of a dactyl, or emphasizing 
iinemphafic'words ; — 

“ ^ij^oltmg amid those untaught fores/‘fr,f, 

If I would find one form resembling hers.^' 

In the following couplets Rules a and c are both 
broken— 

“ We might be otherwise—we might be all — 

We dream of, happy, high, majest/c^?/.” 

“ And I could wish my days to be, 

Bound each to each liy natural pi^/>'.” 

The most scandalous rhyme is where a word is cut 
in two at the end of the line, and the half made to 
chime ^O-ith one preceding , eg .— 

“ And some in file" 

Stand spelling false till one might walk to Mile 

End Green.” « 

As a rule, never alter the natural i'ffiunci- 
ation of a word for the sake of a rhyme. Some 
latitude, however, is in this respect granted to bur¬ 
lesque. Butler luxuriates in bad rhymes, and makes 
them causes of laughter; eg-- 

“ Just so romances are, for what else 
Is in them all but love and battles.” 

“ There was an ancient sage fitiilosopher 
Who had read Alexander Ross over.” 

Similarly, Swift, in a manner not to be imitated- - 

*''!rfut as to comic Anstophanes 
The rogue too vicious or too ^xophane is.” 
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11. Middle Rhyme. (Tonsonances not unfre- 
quently oc'cur within a binglc line, and have generally^ 
*tlie effect of quickening the ineu^urc ; eqi;.— 

^w^nd ice came lloating 

J bring fresh i/unvcrs for tjie thirsting 

“ To the fame of your name, " • * 

When the rhyme falls in one half of the,\erse it is 
called st’ctiona/, it is generally in the firsf h*alf; — 

“ In and nigh all their host^v^^ slain.” 


“ Lightly and brightly breaks away, 

'['he morning from her mantle grey ” , 

“And will you, nill you, 1 will marry you.” 


yometmies the rhymes are only approximate; e.g — 
“ Her look Avas like the morning star.” 


'I'he term Invert' Rhyme has been applied with 
doubtful propriety to the repetition of the same word 
or part of a word within the line. This is a frequent 
form in the poems of Burns where it is commonly 
used, as elsewhere in prose, to add to the emphasis; 

e p" — 


“ The piper loud and louder blew, 
p'he dancers quick and quicker flew.” 


“ And art thou gone, and gone forever.” 


In other cases the repetition is made to serve the 
purpose of an implied argument— 

“ But thou art good, and ^w^ness still 
Delighteth to forgive.” 


Ill, Alliteration. —Rhyme in the wide sense of 
consonance includes the fashion of beginning two or 
more of the words in a line with the same letter. It 
was a favourite practice of the Latin poetj^ especially 
Lucretius. Anglo-Saxon verse is to some extent based 
on Alliteration; it being applied to two syllables, at 
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least 111 every couplet and generally to three or 
’ more; t -.i,’ 

“ Eadward kmgc, engla hlaford ' 

Seiide sofaeste s6\vle to cristc.’’ 

f 

Almost all English poetry before the time of Chaucer 
relies largely on the same princiide. Sec the opening 
lines of Pi^irs ploughman - 

e 

In cl soiiier season, 

WHian softe was the sonne,” 

« 

Aftei ttieTlose of the fourteenth century it ceased to 
I be a rule of our verse, but Alliteration is of constant 
occurrence in Spenser Along with antithesis, it was 
the main feature of the Elizabethan Eujihiiisiii, but 
slightly jiarodied by Shakespeare m the line— 

“ I’he preyful princess pierced and pricked a pretty 
pleasing pricket.” 

Pope employs it to add to the e/Tcct of his elaborate 
Onomatopeia - 

“ Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone ” 

Nearly a century later it was turned to similar pur- 
j)0se by Campbell— 

But see ' mid the fast-flashing lightnings of war, 
What steed to the desert flies frantic anrjj far.” 

It is consi>icuoiis in the most musical stanza of 
Leyden— 

How sweetly swell on Jura’s heath 
The murmurs of the mountain bee ! 

How sweetly mourns the wreathed shell 
Of Jura’s shore, its parent sea. 

Shelley*affected alliteration almost to excess— 

“ Like a glowworm golden 
In a dell of dew,” 

and his l}trical successor, the chief poet of his genera¬ 
tion in' our language, relies on it almost as much as on 
rhyme; — 
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“ When the hounds of spring die on winter.-^ tiaces, 

^ The mother of months in meadow or plain 

Fills the shadows and windy places 
^With lisp of leaves and ripple oi rain.” 

Take antithesis, alliteration may be abused, as it is 
in the line “ Let lovely lilacs ^ine Lee’s lonely.lane,” 
but its use in popular proverbs, as “Watch dnd Ward,” 
“ Waste not, Want not,” “ Meddle and Muddler’ <Src., 
bears testimony to its naturalness • ' 

ENGLISH METRES. 

The term Metre or Measure is applied to the struc¬ 
ture of the lines which form part of a poem,'and their 
relation as regards rhyme and length and arrangement 
to one another, English metres, if we include the 
older forms, are so numerous that they ha\e perhajis 
never been completely classihed The following are 
the most common in recent use •— 

Rhymed Metres.— d'hese are either coniinu- 
ous when the rhymes follow at the end of ench line, 
or in stanzas. 

1 . Continuous Rhymed Metres —'These are named 
from thefoot which forms the unit of each line. 

I. T 5 mb^c Measures, the most frequent in English 
verse, have an even number of syllables in the line, 
as only by this arrangement can the terminal rhyme 
be made to fall on an accented syllalile. An excep¬ 
tion occurs where the line ends with a double rhyme, 
and there is a suryilus syllable , c.;*, 

“ Up6n a mduntam 
Beside a fountain.” 

The lambic verses in general use in English are— 

(«) Quadrisyllabic. 

“ To m6 the rdse * * 

No Idnger gl6ws,” 
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(^) Octosyllabic or Tetrameter. 

' This IS the measure of our lighter narrative from^ 
Chaucer to Burns, and that most commonly used by 
Sir Walter Scott. 

“The war that for a spd.ee did iail, 

I^ow trebly thundered on the gale.” 

% 

Scott frequently breaks its monotony by raria/ions, 
as the intr6dtiction of Trochees ; e.g , 

isf<i f*iry fdrms in Yarrow’s bowers 
Trij) o’er the walks, or tend the flowers, 

and by the introduction of six syllable Iambic lines 
with an interposed couplet, 

“It freshly blew and strong, 

Where from high Whitby’s cloistered pile, 
Bound to St. Cuthbert’s Holv isle, 

It bdre a bark along.” 

(c) jyecasyllabic or Pentameter. 

This is our heroic or epic verse, used since its intro¬ 
duction by Chaucer in the C’anterbury Tales as the 
vehicle of our graver narrative and didactic verse 
11 IS the favourite measure of Dryden and of Pope. 

“Come, sister, edme, it said or seemed^ 

Thy pUce is here; sad sister, come awily ’ 

Milton employs it in Lycidas, varied by the occasional 
introdu(.tion of 'I'rochees and by an irregular dispo¬ 
sition of the rhymes. The following passage is by 
these means, an<i a careful regard to quantity and 
pause, a model of melody 

“ Alas ' what boots it with incessant care, 

To tend the homely, slighted shepherd’s trade, 

, And strictly meditate the thankless Muse ? 

Wera. it not better done, as others use 
Tb sport with Auiaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Neaera’s hair." 
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{d) The Alexandrine or twelve-syllable Iambic *— 


^‘That like aw'ounded snake drags its slow length along. 




7 heTb//rleen-syllab\c lcLt))bk'. This is sometimes 
broken into two lines of four and three feet respec¬ 
tively, but m the following, as*gencrally in Chajiman’s 
“ Homer,” it is really a single line * 

“Betwixt Atrides, king of men, and Thetis’^g^lilJe s6n.” 


2. Trochaic Measures —These ar^.ctily pure ^ 
when the line ends with a double rhyme, as,*“ On the 
mountain, By a fountain ” The term is applied td^ 
verses of two or more 'Brochees, followed by a short 
syllable, the shortest of which, “'I'limiilt cease, 
Sink to peace,” “Dreadful screams, Dismal gleams,” are 
seldom if ever dignified unless mixed wuth others, as 
in Shirley's ‘‘ Sceptre and crown Must tumble down." 
rhere are only two laiglish measures of consequence 
under this head— 


(q) 'The Sevcn-^yllahk Trochaic — 







N6t a step is out ot tune, 

A*s the tides obey the moon.'’ 

Bliss, a native of the sky, 
Never wanders Mortals try 


*7 


This is Shakespeare’s “ butter-woman’s 
market,” and it may be made to jingle— 


“ If a hart do lack a hind, 

Let him seek out Rosalind.” 


rank 


to 


But it is capable of a higher music, as in Ben Jonson’s 
“ Queen and huntress, chaste and fair,” 

(b) The Fifteen-syllabli Trochaic; e.g ,— 

“ t, the heir of dll the ages in the foremost fllq^ of time.’* 

“ On the pdllid bust of Pdllas, right abdve ray efidmber 
do^r.” 
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Note that the pure and mixed Trochaic, i.e., the 
ilouble and single rhymed ending, are often made V> 
alternate » 

“Gentle n\ei, gentle river, 
liO the streaii>b are staineil with gore 

f 

'I'here are ,no pure Spondaic measures in English, t 
though ^^;e have siiondees in blank verse . “As if 
the cbbiA'g air had been tine and elsewhere 

eithei tf-^sj^Qiidee or two monosyllabic feet; eg, — 

“ As yet the early rising sun 

Has not attained his noon. 

Stay! :yhiy 

3. Dactylic, with other trisyllabic measures, give 
3 rapid movement to the verse. We have— 

{a) Two feet, followed by a line with one dactyle 
and a long syllable - - 

"'I’fike her up tenderly, 

Lift her with care.” 

(/;) 'I'wo feet re^ieated, (ollowed by one and a 
trochee— 

“ (’annon to right of them. 

Cannon to IcTt ot them, U 

Volleyed and thundered.^ 

(c) 'IMiree and a final sv liable— 

“ Merrily, merrily shtill 1 live ndw.” 

id) Three and a I'rochee— 

“ Know ye the land where tlje c.ypress and myTtle.'* 

4. Anapaestic measures have— 

(a) Three feet; ey., in the alternately rhyming verse 
of Shenstone— 

Not a pine in my gn'ive is there se6n 
But with tendrils of w-oodbine is bfitmd 
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{b) Four feel, c.g .— 

'^She IS fdr from the land where her >6ung hero sleeps.” 
“ "ris the Idst rose of summer left blooming albnc.” 

.Mole that tile unnatural slurring of “rose” is a flaw 
m tlie last line • 

5, Amphibrachs are eomj>aiatively raie Fng- 
lish j but we have- - , ^ * 

{a) Two, allernalmg with one anU an larn^s— 
“'I'he l)lack bands | came over ^ •’ 

'J'he Alps and | their snow.” 4 

{b) I'wo SLiLcessn e- 

“ Most friendship \ is feigning. 

Most 16 \ ing I mere folly ” 

(c) Four— 

“There came to | the shore a | pool exile | of Fiin ” 

II. Stanzas. -'Vhe \aneLy of arrangement in Fng- 
hsh verse is almost indefinite. A volume might be 
written on our lyric measures alone, and new writers 
are constantly introducing fre.sh combinations. The 
following aie among the successions of most familiar 
recurrence - - 

(a) Quatrmn ot the Ballads, 8 and 6 

syllables alternating - 

“ The Gordons good in English blood 
They steeped then hose and shdon , 

The Lindsays flew like fire abdut 
Till dll the fr/iv w^as done.” 

The verse of the old Ballad.s is generally irregular to 
excess, iambs and trochees being tumbled about on 
no apparent system. 

{b) The Stave of Six Lines, 1 e., four of 8 syllables 
and two of 6— 

“ What tho’ like commoners of air * ^ 

We wander out» we know not w'here 
I But either house or hal’, 
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A 

Yet nature’s charms, the hills and woods, 

The sweeping vales and foaming floods ^ 

Are free alike to all.” 

(c) Another Sta?iza of Six Lines j i.e., four* >of 8 
syllables and two of 4— 

I taught thy manner’s painting strains, 

The loves, the ways of simple swains, 
t Till now, o’er all my wide domains 
Thy fame extends ; 

V**And some, the pride of Coila’s plains, 

Become thy friends.’’ 

_ 4 - 

(E) The Elegiac Decasyllabic Quatrain., familiar in 
Gray's “Elegy." 

(e) The Seven-lined Dcca^iVllabtc Stanza, sometimes 
called the Chaucerian Heptastich or Rhyme Royal. 

(/) The Spenserian Stanza of nine lines, eight 
being decasyllabic and the last an Alexandrine. 

{if) I’he OttaiHi Rima, of Byron’s Don Juan, eight 
decasyllabic lines. 

{li) The regular Sonnet of fourteen decasyllabic 
lines. 

. The relation of the last four may be thus expressed; 
the same figures marking the lines rhyming together— 


Sonnet. 

Heptastich. 

Spenserian 

Stanza. 

Rmia. 

I 

0 

I 
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I 

I 

J 
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3 

3 3 

A A 


It 



4 4 

3 «3 

4 4 

5 3 
4 
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B. "Unrhymed Metres. 

• I. Blank Verse. This is the only unrhymed 
•metre of much consequence in mpdem English. Its 
norni*! form is the regular pentameter Iambic, but it 
is more flexible than any of^oiir other measures. 
“ Custom cannot stale its infinite variety,’’ which the 
'•following examples may serve to show- - 0 * 


‘‘ When down aldng by pleasant T<?mpe’s«ti^am.” 

5 accents regular. 

“ Left for iept?ntance ncine for piirdon left#^r 

5 accents irregular. 


‘‘ Infinite wifith and infinite despAir.” 4 accents. 
‘‘ q'o the List syllabic of recorded time.” 4* accents. 
“ Rocks, caves, Likes, fdns. bogs, d< 5 ns, and shrides 

of de.lth,' 8 accents. 


Blank verse, generally restricted to ten syllables, 
sometimes assumes the license of adding an eleventh , 

/• cr 

“ I\Iy very noble and appiovcd good masters/’ 
but tins ought not to be imitated. 


II. Choral Measures, as in Milton’s “Samson 
Agonistes ”— 




sun to me? is dArk, 
silent is the moon 
When shd deserts the night 
Hid in her vdeant interlunar edve." 


III. The English Hexameter, in which an at 
tempt has been made to preserve the order of the 
classic feet while substituting accent for quantity— 

Whdn she had i pdsscd it | sdemed like the j 
edasmg of 1 dxquisite [ music.” 

“ Spdaks and in [ dccents dis cdnsolate | dnswers 
the 1 wdil of the ! 6cean,” 

Imitatiops of ancient metres are, as a rule, net to 
be commSided: they are little better than parodies. 
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The rules of Prosody are in general of moilf'avail 
to Critics than to Poets. Young practitioners in verse 
should be advised— 

(r) To attain a clear idea of the difference between 
accent and quantity, and to accent naturally. 

(2) To practise regular rhyming metres before at¬ 
tempting .blank verse or irregular measures^ 

(3‘c r^nember that verse is a small though^ 
essentiaV part of the distinction between Prose and 
Poetry/ 


The further we advance in questions of Style, the 
less can we hope to learn from rules. Accuracy can 
be taught, Energy’ can at least be aimed at; but 
Beauty must be the outcome of the writer's nature, 
and is in a large degree a law to itself. To wTite 
inusically, we require a good ear, to wTite poetically, 
we have need of imagination : but every one can write 
correctly if he choose, and instance.s constantly occur 
to prove how much the attentive study of good 
models, the sedulous and careful practice of composi¬ 
tion, the habit of never reading a sentence without 
trying to understand it, and never writing a sentence 
without considering what it is likely to convey to the 


reader, may do to promote the vigour of Style. 
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